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PUBLISHERS NOTE 


EW-books can claim, as this new work on 
Palestine can claim, to have been finished on 
the author’s gist birthday. It represents the leisured 
work of several verte and was the last piece of 
literary service rendered to the cause of Biblical 
study by one who had devoted the spare hours of a 
long lifetime to the promotion of religious education. 
The author lived to see a specimen printed page of 
the book, but not to correct the proofs. That has 
had to be done by others. He passed away on 


September 15, 1925. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


LTHOUGH this little work is designed primarily 

for. the assistance of ordinary Bible students, 

it is hoped that in view of the newly awakened interest 

in the Land of Israel and its people, consequent upon 

_ the British occupation and Protectorate, it may appeal 
to a larger circle of readers. 

For the ‘“‘ unchanging East,” so far as Palestine is 
concerned, is gradually losing its claim to that familiar 
appellation. New economic ideas, new appliances for 
practical uses, are gradually superseding ancient 
customs. Hence it seems desirable to preserve, as this 
book has attempted to do, whatever may illustrate 
the Old and New Testament writings. 


W382. G. 


Crouch Enp, LONDON. 
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CHAPTER I 
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First Impressions—Small Size—Physical Diversities—General Con- 
formation—Natural Divisions—Maritime Plain—Shephelah— 
Central Highlands— Jordan Valley —Transj ordania — The 
River : its Unique Features—Border Lands: Lebanon and ‘‘ The 
South Country ’’—Geology of Palestine—Contrast with Egypt 
—Periodical Rains —Wadys —Climates — Rainfall — Water 
Supply—Destruction of Woods and Forests—Prevalent Winds 
—Hebrew Agriculture—Existing Trees and Shrubs—Fruit Trees 
—Richness of Soil—Impressions of Scenery—Changes in 
Progress—Brightening Prospects. ° 


HE visitor to Palestine—whether pilgrim, tra- 
veller, explorer, scientist, archeologist, or 
official—seldom returns without a deepened sense of 
the surpassing interest attaching to that insignificant 
strip of the earth’s surface. 

For insignificant it is, if measured only by degrees 
of latitude and longitude. The length of Western 
Palestine, “‘ from Dan to Beersheba,” as the proverbial 
reckoning has it, is about one hundred and forty miles ; 
its breadth, from the Mediterranean to the Jordan, 
averages fifty. The superficial area is estimated at 
about six thousand square miles ; if to these we add 
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that of Eastern Palestine, the total will reach some 
four thousand more. 

But side by side with this perception of the smallness 
of the land is the sense of the marvellous diversities 
of conformation and scenery within so limited a space. 
This is a characteristic on which almost every writer 
has commented with surprise and admiration. 

The general features of Syrian and Palestinian 
geography may be outlined in a few sentences, such as 
the following, which are borrowed in part from the 
classic work of the late Dean Stanley. 

Midway between the plains of Mesopotamia and 
the Mediterranean rises a high and mountainous tract 
of land, extending from the Bay of Issus on the north, 
to the edge of the Arabian desert on the south. This 
tract comprises the higher portions of Syria. The 
northern part, although possessing a classical history, 
is of comparatively little interest to the student of 
Scripture ; but the southern, distinguished from the 
former by natural as well as historical peculiarities, 
includes the hallowed land of Palestine. 

This great mountain chain divides twice in its 
course into two parallel chains. With one of these 
every Bible reader is familiar, under the names of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ; enclosing between them 
the broad valley of Ccele-Syria, with its vineyards and 
fields of corn. From the loftiest and most southern 
peak of Anti-Lebanon, known in Scripture as Mount 
Hermon (lofty peak), another double range begins ; 
one branch of which forms the “‘ backbone ”’ of Western 
Palestine, while the other comprises the heights east 
of the Jordan. 
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Any physical map will show that even Syria, as a 
whole, is just an oasis—a strip of fertile land, bordered 
on three sides by far-stretching deserts, and on the 
fourth by “‘ the great Sea.” 

The foregoing are simple facts of geography. But 
when we come to study them in detail, the wonder 
grows that, within so small a compass, such extra- 
ordinary varieties of elevation, of climate, and of 
scenery, should have been grouped in one limited 
area. For this miniature Land naturally divides into 
no less than five sections; to which may be added 
two portions of border country, on the north and south 
respectively. 

These divisions appear on any coloured physical 
map, varying in breadth, but running lengthwise 
parallel to the sea coast, and each having its dis- 
tinctive features. Beginning with the westernmost 
strip, we find a shore-line washed by the waters of the 
Mediterranean, where the sands and sandhills have 
been accumulating for ages, and are now from two to 
three miles in width. Here is Joppa (now Jaffa), the 
only seaport in Palestine proper, and a dangerous 
landing-place at all times. Jaffa is now the great fruit 
market of the country, and enjoys much prosperity. 
Inside the sandy strip is a rich corn-producing district 
of ancient and modern fame. 

Proceeding eastward, the second division of the land 
is reached. This is known by its Hebrew name—the 
SHEPHELAH or low country.1 It consists of a line of 
limestone hills, varying from 500 to 1000 feet in height, 

1The Authorized Version incorrectly renders the word “ vale ’’ 
or “‘ plain,” but the R.V. gives the more accurate rendering. 
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and therefore is ‘‘low”’ only by comparison with the 
loftier hills of Central Palestine. 

The two tracts just described include the territory 
so long and so tenaciously held by the Philistines, 
extending from the once “ excellent ” plain of Sharon 
on the north to the edge of the southern desert. This 
was for centuries the debatable ground between the 
earlier occupants and the people of Israel. Hostilities 
notwithstanding, we not only find the patriarch Isaac, 
when a famine prevailed in the highlands above, 
sowing and reaping plentifully in the rich cornfields 
of Gerar; but also, centuries later, in the days of 
Elisha, we are told that, under similar pressure, his 
former hostess at Shunem was permitted to “ sojourn 
for seven years in the land of the Philistines ” (Gen. 
"xxvi. I, 12-14; 2 Kings viii. I, 2). 

Of the five principal cities of the Philistines only 
one, Ashkelon, was on the coast; the others (Gaza, 
Ashdod, Ekron, and Gath) were further inland, and 
commanded the road running northward to Sharon. 

Towering above the hills of the Shephelah and the 
maritime plains are the highlands of Western Palestine 
—to us more mountains than hills; for Jerusalem on 
its tableland is higher than our own Plynlimmon. 
Broad valleys— mostly pointing north and south— 
intersect these heights, with narrow passes and ravines. 
Physically, as well as historically, this division of the 
country surpasses all the rest in importance. It 
consists of three groups of mountainous elevation— 
Judean, Samantan, Galilean. 

The southernmost consists of the now grey and 
barren heights of Judah and Benjamin. Once these 
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were crowned with cities and terraced with the vine. 
War, desolation, neglect, and the vicissitudes of 
nineteen centuries have swept them bare of verdure 
and of soil, save in isolated spots where Jewish or 
Christian colonists, in recent years, have brought the 
hand of industry to bear again on this once favoured 
territory. 

Midmost rise the hills of Samaria—the allotted 
inheritance of the sons of Joseph. They extend from 
the borders of Judza to the great Plain of Esdraelon 
or Megiddo—the chief battlefield of the nations down 
to the era of the Crusades. It was an open and fertile 
land, comprising the beautiful Vale of Shechem, with 
the Mounts Ebal and Gerizim standing sentinels above 
it. After the Disruption this became a region of royal 
residences. Six miles west of Shechem, Omri, the 
father of Ahab, built the city afterwards known as 
Samaria; and other royal residences are mentioned 
in the same district. Strategically, however, they 
were far more exposed to hostile invasion, on either 
side, than the highlands of Judza. 

On the north lay the fair and fertile districts of 
Upper and Lower Galilee, justly renowned for their 
scenery and productiveness. Josephus says of Galilee 
that it was “ planted thick with all kinds of trees” ; 
and M. Van de Velde speaks enthusiastically of the 
woods of oak and carob trees, with bushes in endless 
variety—‘‘a garden that has no end.” To the west, 
overlooking the sea, stretched the promontory of 
Carmel—‘‘ the park,” as its name implies; while 
“ the excellency of Sharon ” in its ancient fruitfulness 
lay below. 
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The northern tribes do not seem to have risen to 
their mission. After the struggle with the king of 
Canaan, in which only three were patriotic enough to 
take a share (Judg. v.), we meet with them only on 
the occasion of David’s accession, when they came 
to Hebron in large and well-armed battalions (1 Chron. 
xii. 32-40) ; and to this occasion reference seems to 
be made in the processional psalm (Ixviii. 27). It is 
to be feared that love of ease, and the pleasantness of 
their allotted heritage, proved stronger than their 
fidelity to the Divine Giver. What the dying patriarch 
had foretold of Issachar (Gen. xlix. 14, 15) was applic- 
able to the other neighbouring tribes as well. They 
“ did not drive out ’’ the Canaanites, but amalgamated 
with them even at the sacrifice of liberty (Judg. i. 
30-33). From this it not unnaturally resulted that 
even in the time of Isaiah, the preponderance of 
foreign inhabitants was such that the northern province 
of Israel could be called ‘‘ Galilee of the Gentiles ”’ 
(Isa. ix. I, 2), where the “people sat in spiritual 
darkness.” 

The three highland groups of territory, thus briefly 
described, were traversed from north to south by the 
anticlinal ridge which formed the watershed of Western 
Palestine. On its west side the Wadys run down to 
the coast-plain, and on the east, more precipitously, 
to the deep JORDAN VALLEY. 

This, the fourth, and physically the most wonderful 
of the divisions of the country, can hardly be adequately 
pictured by either pen or pencil. A vast trench—a 
huge rift in the solid crust of the globe—it would be 
remarkable from any point of view ; but in respect of 
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its depth it is unique. Here is a great valley, flanked 
by mountains on each side, and having a breadth 
varying from three to fifteen miles. At its southern 
termination it is nearly thirteen hundred feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean ; a phenomenon not 
paralleled in any other part of the world. 

Through this valley flows the JoRDAN—a wonder 
in itself, apart from the valley down which it rushes 
_ in a style worthy of its name “ by interpretation ”’— 

’ the Descender. 

Rising from triple springs in the far north, it passes 
through Lake Huleh—‘‘the Waters of Merom”’ of 
Joshua xi. 5. Thence it flows in cascades to the Lake 
of Gennesaret, and finally plunges down a thousand 
feet lower, with twenty-seven rapids, and so paSses 
on southward, covering some sixty-five miles ‘as the 
crow flies,’ but, through incessant windings, about 
three times that amount in actual distance. At length 
its tumultuous waters find rest in the marvellous Dead 
Sea, where tropical heat exhales into the seething 
atmosphere all that rains and rivers have contributed. 

On approaching the river from either side, the 
traveller descends from a series of terraces till the 
stream is approached. It is bordered by willows 
and tamarisks. Higher up the valley oleanders of 
conspicuous growth are seen in abundance, and are also 
on the banks of Lake Huleh. The dark foliage and 
rich clusters of ‘‘ blossoms red and bright ”’ make this 
one of the most beautiful of Palestinian trees, and may 
perhaps be alluded to in Psalm i. 3, although the com- 
parison would rather suggest one of the fruit-bearing 
trees of the land. 
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Outside the fringe of trees is a dense jungle of 
thorny shrubs, forming, in olden days, a secure covert 
for wild beasts. 

The Jordan is, and always has been, regarded as 
the river of Israel, par excellence, and was habitually 
called by its proper name. There are, however, other 
perennial streams, such as the Kishon (Judg. v. 21), 
which drains the plain of Esdraelon, and falls into the 
Mediterranean, and those which enter the Jordan from 
its eastern side. But the surface drainage is carried 
on mainly by the innumerable Wadys, running down 
from the hills and mountains above them. Of these 
more will be said hereafter. 

Fertilized in part by one of these winter torrents, 
the'Wady Kelt, but also from the more valuable agency 
of two living springs, stood the once celebrated Jericho, 
“the city of palm trees.’ It was exceptionally 
“ beautiful for situation.” Rising from one of the 
oases, or “circles,” as the Hebrew word signifies, 
which form such bright and verdant contrasts to the 
desert plain, it possessed a marvellous grove of palms, 
eight miles in length by three in breadth—a feat of 
Nature almost beyond the power of imagination to 
picture. From a military point of view Jericho was 
the “‘key of Palestine commanding the passes into the 
territory of Benjamin.’”’ Hence the command for its 
destruction and (for a similar reason) the fact that it 
was twice rebuilt. 

The fifth section of this land of contrasts is EASTERN 
PALESTINE, now known as Tvansjordania. Though 
seldom coming into prominent notice during the 
centuries of Hebrew monarchy, its association with 
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patriarchal history, with David’s chequered career, 
and, later, with the earthly ministry of our Lord, 
imparts to it points of special interest, in addition to 
those arising from its natural characteristics. 

It falls into three divisions which may be briefly 
described as follows: The eastern branch of the 
mountain-chain of Anti-Lebanon forms a range of 
lofty heights overlooking the Jordan valley, and 
reaching from Hermon to Edom or Idumea. These 
tablelands consist of three distinct sections. From 
their northern extremity to the river Yarmik (in Greek 
the Hieromax) is the LAND oF BASHAN, conquered and 
occupied by the Israelites during Moses’ lifetime. 

Its fertile soil was overspread, in prehistoric times, 
by a volcanic outburst of basalt. Of this almost 
indestructible mineral palaces, fortresses, and ordinary 
dwellings were built, of which the ruins, in their silent 
desolation, are the wonder of modern travellers. They 
were little known before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Bashan is called by the Arabs the Hauran, 
from Hor, a cave, such as abound in the district. 

The central region is the LAND OF GILEAD, situated 
between the rivers Yarmik and Jabbok—the latter 
associated with the history of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 21 ; 
xxxii. 22, etc.). It formed the southern boundary of 
the tribe of Reuben. Here the volcanic deposit is 
replaced by limestone, and a district of exceptional 
fertility is reached. Formerly it was famed for its 
balm and spices (Gen. xxxvii. 25; Jer. xlvi. 11), also 
for magnificent oak forests; but these have been cut 
down in recent days to meet the demands of war and 
railway engineering. 

II 
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South of Gilead is the broad plateau of Moa, border- 
ing the Dead Sea on its eastern side ; a grand country 
apart from its Scripture associations. 

“The landscape is one of lofty moors, with here and 
there a copse or bush ; an indefinite stretch of pasture 
rolling off into the eastern desert.’ It supports 
myriads of sheep, camels, and cattle, and is the Belka 
of the Arabs. On these heights Balaam and Moses 
stood, and gazed on the chosen land. “‘ One gets to 
love these stern hills,” said Dr. Bonar, “‘ unchanged 
relics of that great eastern rampart which once de- 
fended the land.” 

The Roman tetrarchies, mentioned by St. Luke, 
were also in Eastern Palestine, chiefly in its northern 
division (Luke iii.). 

In the foregoing pages an endeavour has been made 
to give, though necessarily in briefest form, a general 
view of the Holy Land, as a territory granted to, and 
inhabited by, the Hebrew nation. 

But ¢wo borderlands remain, whose close connexion 
with Palestine, strictly so called, in addition to their 
characteristic features, appears of sufficient interest 
to deserve separate mention. These are in the far 
north the LEBANON district, and in the south that 
known as the NEGEB or “‘ SOUTH COUNTRY.” 

Lebanon (the white mountain) with its magnificent 
forest of cedars, and Anti-Lebanon as represented by 
Hermon’s snow-capped peak, are familiar objects of 
thought to modern Bible readers. But to the dwellers 
in Palestine these mountains were continually in view, 
and were regarded by them with deep and reverent 
admiration. Their grandeur was the theme of poets 
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and psalmists ; and to go over and see that goodly moun- 
tain and Lebanon was among the latest desires of the 
great lawgiver himself (Deut. iti. 25). 

And yet Lebanon never became the possession of © 
Israel. Even in the palmy days of Solomon the 
timber required for the temple builders had to be 
purchased from a friendly Gentile monarch. After 
the death of Joshua, Lebanon, like many other promised 
portions of territory, had been simply let alone (Josh. 
xiii. 5; Judg. iii. 3). . 
~ Turning to the opposite extremity of the land, we 
find a region utterly unlike the fair and fruitful Lebanon, 
yet having an interest of its own. The NEGEB, or 
“South Country ” as it is usually called in the Old 
Testament, is an uninhabited territory situated in the 
south-west corner of Palestine, between the rocky 
desert of the Tih and the edge of Philistia. It is 
remarkable physically, historically, and, we may add, 
prophetically, but its natural features are all that 
claim notice here. This lone tract, lying between 
fertile land and desert, once contained twenty-nine 
cities, the sites of which have been identified with 
considerable accuracy. 

There are no natural springs of water in the Negeb. 
Those on one of its borders were granted by Divine 
command to the veteran soldier, Caleb, and by him 
were granted as a marriage portion to his daughter 
Achsah (see Josh. xv. 13-19, 21-32). The former 
inhabitants, very numerous though they were, obtained 


- all the water they needed from wells and cisterns 


(see the case of the patriarch Isaac, Gen. xxiv. 62, 
XXvi. 27-33). 
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The Negeb was at first part of Judah’s portion, but 
was afterwards shared with Simeon (Josh. xv. 21-32, 
xix. 1-8). As described by the prophet Isaiah, these 
once flourishing cities had their drawbacks: “‘ The 
burden of the beasts of Negeb; through the land of rocky 
defiles and chasms, whence came the lioness and the 
fierce lion, the viper, and fiery flying serpent ” (ch. xxx.'6); 
“ Whirlwinds (hurricanes) from the Negeb” (xxi. 1). 
For other references see Jer. xiii. 19, xxxli. 44; Amos 
i. r (cf. 2 Chron. xx. 20) ; Obad. ver. 19. 

Beersheba, situate in this borderland, came to be 
reckoned as marking the southern limit of Israel’s 
inheritance (2 Chron. xxx. 5). 

Yet Professor Sayce records with evident enjoyment 
his ride across this deserted waste : 

“Southward, ever southward, 
Wend our steps along, 


Lightened by the burden 
Of an Arab song ; 


“‘O’er the plain that stretches 
Far as eye can see, 
In the dazzling sunlight, 
Bare of rock or tree ; 


“Nothing but the sunlight 
And the cloudless sky, 
Or a solemn camel 
Slowly pacing by.” 


But residence in the Negeb would be a rather 
different thing ! 


1 The translation above given is taken from The Negeb, or South 
Country of Scripture, by the Rev. Edward Wilton, M.A. (Macmillan. 
1863.) This scholarly and most interesting piece of critical re- 
search appears to be scarcely known even to recent writers, 
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After even so slight a review of physical Palestine, it 
might naturally be asked, To what agencies are these 
remarkable diversities of elevation to be referred? The 
geological history of the country supplies the answer. 
Space will allow only a few points to be noted here. 

The researches of Professor Edward Hull, to whom 
this department was allotted by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, have led to the following accepted 
conclusions. 

The present configuration of the country, in its main 
features, is referred to the Miocene or Middle Tertiary 
period—a date vastly remote, if reckoned by centuries, 
but geologically recent. It was an epoch of stupendous 
disturbance, and the existing strata were upheaved 
to a height above their present level. A subsidence, 
and then another and final time of elevation followed. 
To this succeeded a Pluvial or rainy period; and to 
the enormous floods of water then discharged on the 
land and penetrating into its inmost depths, Professor 
Hull attributes the tremendous volcanic outburst 
which produced the great and almost unparalleled 
earth-rift, called by the modern Arabs El Ghor, or 
“the sunken plain”; and including the Jordan 
valley, from the Lake of Galilee to the Dead Sea. One 
side of this chasm was upheaved above the other, 
forming, geologically speaking, a “fault.’’ Floods of 
molten basaltic rock overspread the tableland after- 
wards known as the land of Bashan, and parts of the 
country farther north. Hot springs burst forth, with 
other products of volcanic activity, recurring again and 
again in historic times. Readers of the Old Testament 
will recall such allusions as those in the Psalms, “‘ The 
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hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lord” (xcvii. 5) 
“He toucheth the hills, and they smoke”’ (civ. 32) ; also 
the frequent mention of earthquakes, one of which, 
occurring during the reign of Uzziah, seems to have 
been of special violence, being mentioned by both 
Amos (i. 1, 2) and Zechariah (xiv. 5). 

As the land slowly emerged, its general configura- 
tion began to take its final form. Denuding agencies 
came into vigorous operation ; the waters flowed off 
east or west to lower levels, continuing to deepen their 
channels as time went on. The ravines and Wadys 
were carved out in the later ‘‘ Pluvial”’ period. The 
strata thus upheaved may be briefly indicated. The 
_ limestones, grim and grey, which stamp the character 
of Judean scenery, and the softer chalk deposits 
which, in places near Jerusalem and elsewhere, overlie 
them, belong to the Cretaceous age, so familiarly 
represented in the south of England. Above these 
are found beds of soft sandstone, occupying the old 
Philistine territory ; and, nearer still to the coast-line, 
the sandhills, brought by the western winds from the 
desert, which are still in process of accumulation. 

There are also deposits of sand and gravel at the 
mouths of the wadys flowing into the Jordan, and, 
in some localities, raised beaches. These, however, 
are of minor importance, and of interest only to the 
student of geology and its allied sciences. The tract 
of land, thus lifted up materially, as its destined 
inhabitants afterwards were privileged to become, 
morally and spiritually, above surrounding regions and 
peoples, gradually developed, under the influence of 
further natural agencies, into a territory, complete in 
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itself, and fitted to be the home of a people who should 
“* dwell alone, and not be reckoned among the nations ” 
(Num. xxiii. 9; Deut. xxxiii. 28). In Deut. xi. 10-12 
it is thus described: ‘‘ For the land, whither thou goest 
in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence 
ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst 
it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs : but the land, whither 
ye go over to possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh water of the rain of heaven: a land which 
the Lord thy God careth for ; the eyes of the Lord thy God 
ave always upon it, from the beginning of the year even 
unto the end of the year”; so also in the previous 
passage (Deut. viii. 7, R.V.): “A land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths, springing forth in valleys 
and hills.” In these picturesque sentences, the differ- 
ence is emphasized between the rainless Nile valley, 
where irrigation had to be the work of man, and the 
mountainland “ drinking of the rain from heaven.”’ 
But a contrast as wide and far-reaching divides 
Palestine from Western Europe, namely, its PERIODICAL 
Rains. Any hilly or mountainous country (our own 
Scottish Highlands, for example), where rain is possible 
at any season, is liable to floods and torrents when the 
rainfall exceeds the ordinary amount. But whenever, 
as in Palestine, it is confined to six months out of the 
twelve, its action is proportionately more violent. 
Innumerable Wadys or watercourses, mentioned in 
previous pages, are filled during the long rainy season 
with rushing torrents, which, descending from the 
central heights of Western Palestine, or from those 
beyond Jordan, bear down their contributions of sand, 
soil, and gravel to the seaboard or to the Ghor. In 
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the long-continued heat of summer they shrink into 
insignificant rivulets or dry up altogether. 

We thus naturally pass to a closer consideration of 
the CLimaToLocy of Palestine ; and it will as naturally 
be inferred by the reader that a country of such extreme 
differences of elevation would be characterized by 
similar varieties of climate and temperature. Such 
is undoubtedly the case. Taken generally, the heights 
of Western Palestine may be regarded as having a 
climate similar to that of Southern Europe—‘ warm 
temperate,” but the heat is greater down on the ~ 
maritime plain, which can support the palm trees of 
the southern desert. The Jordan valley, in its deeper 
parts, has an almost tropical temperature, while the 
heights of northern Palestine are somewhat cooler 
than on the central range. Thus each division of the 
country has its own climate, and of course no general 
“average ’’ temperature can be taken. 


It is an interesting question whether the RAINFALL 
has, or has not, diminished since ancient times. The 
late Colonel Conder, writing during the ’seventies, 
immediately after the survey begun and carried for- 
ward under his direction, gave it as his opinion that 
“the distribution of the springs ’’ was then substanti- 
ally what it had been in Old Testament days. 

More recently Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, in his report 
on Hygiene and Disease in Palestine, expressed a similar 
view in the following terms: “ The land, as a whole, 
is fairly well supplied with rain, but the amount of 
rainfall is liable to considerable annual fluctuations, 
and varies with the altitude.”’ 
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Bible readers will not need to be reminded that 
regularity in these periodical rains was made conditional 
on the faithful observance of the Divine precepts, as is 
emphatically declared in such passages as Lev. xxvi. 3, 
4 and Deut. xi. 14. Probably we shall not be far from 
the truth if we conclude that the ¢ofal annual rainfall 
is not seriously below what it was during the Hebrew 
occupation. 

But the WATER SuppLy—the quantity actually avail- 
able for the land and its inhabitants—has been greatly 
and disastrously reduced under the rule of the Turk. 
This is due to two principal causes, each dependent 
on human agency—the neglect of existing means of 
adequate storage, and the destruction of woods and 
forests. 

From time immemorial Palestine, like other countries 
similarly conditioned in respect of rainfall, has been 
dependent during a large part of each year on the 
artificial storage of water.in pools, tanks, and cisterns. 
It is a significant proof of this fact that no less than 
eight Hebrew words are found to denote these various 
reservoirs ; and remains of such structures are among 
the commonest objects which meet the traveller’s eye. 
Indeed, with the former dense population, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. It appears that the 
principal towns and cities were, and are, fairly well 
supplied with these important receptacles. 

From ‘‘ Solomon’s Pools,” three great reservoirs, 
some seven miles distant, Jerusalem has drawn, from 
of old, part of its supplies (see Eccles. ii. 4-6). There 
were two aqueducts, one thirteen miles in length ; 
but, as might have been expected, under Turkish rule, 
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both these and the pools were “ considerably out of 
repair ’—a remark which might be applied to the whole 
country. Our engineers estimated the total storage 
capacity in cisterns in Jerusalem at the astonishing 
amount of 360 millions of gallons: “‘ from the great 
cisterns . . . in the Haram (Mosque of Omar) to the 
small domestic cisterns under or near every house.”’ * 
The writer adds: ‘‘ There is not much wrong with 
well-stored cistern water. It is a little flat, but has 
none of the disagreeable taste of rainwater in European 
cities.” 

Unfortunately, the “ well-stored cisterns’”’ are the 
exception rather than the rule, in a country where 
hygiene is understood and followed only or chiefly by 
medical and other missionaries or in Jewish and 
Christian colonies. Insanitary conditions are only too 
prevalent in the villages, and have told disastrously 
on the health and habits of the people. 

Side by side with the deficiency of clean water is 
the devastation resulting from the unrestricted cutting- 
down of timber for fuel and other purposes. Alike in 
wartime and in peace, these ravages have continued. 
“In 1918 the Turks cut down the oak forest near 
Nazareth to supply fuel for their railway engines, and 
stripped the country of every stick of wood they could 
lay hands on. Even the valuable olive trees were 
felled for military purposes.” 

Such suicidal action has not been confined to the 
East. The Hon. G. P. Marsh, in his valuable work, 
Man and Nature, describes, in vivid terms, the 
mischief wrought in France and Italy, in the last 

1 Dr. Masterman. 
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century, through the clearances of woods and forests 
on mountain and hillsides, whole districts previously 
fertile and populated being reduced to barren desola- 
tion. Woodlands “‘ conserve the rains from heaven ; 
they feed the springs; they tend to equalize weather 
conditions.” 

Mr. Marsh also calls attention to Solomon’s cultiva- 
tion of timber trees as well as those yielding fruit 
(Eccles. ii. 6), also to the mention by Dean Stanley 
(Jewish Church, Lect. XII.) of a Jewish tradition, 
apparently ancient, and which ascribes to Joshua 
certain enactments, indicating an enlightened apprecia- 
tion of the value of growing trees. ‘“‘ Cattle of a smaller 
kind were to be allowed to graze in thick woods, not 
in thin woods. Sticks and branches might be gathered 
by any Hebrew, but not cut. Woods might be pruned, 
provided they were not olive or fruit trees, and that 
there was sufficient shade in the place.”’ 

How long or how adequately these wise provisions 
were obeyed we know not. As to the state of things 
in modern times there is no uncertainty ; commenting 
on the remnant of undergrowth still left untouched, 
the Rev. C. F. Wilson remarked in 1905: “ It would 
soon develop into fine trees; but charcoal burners, 
lime burners, and others were allowed to cut it in the 
most reckless manner, without let or hindrance.’’ 
Mr. Wilson also deplored the increasing demand for 
wood for fuel; so that ‘‘ not only are the trees cut 
down, but the very roots are grubbed up.” In addition 
the shepherds destroy or mutilate the trees to supply 
their flocks; while the latter, especially the goats, 
nibble off anything within their reach. 
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The dawn of a brighter day was preceded by a 
thicker gloom, A correspondent of the Spectator, 
writing just at the end of the war in 1919, made the 
following statement : “‘ The great coast-forests, through 
which the Crusaders came, have gone. I have read 
that considerable remains of the oak-forest of Arsuf 
lasted up to the war, and it is likely enough, for all 
those slopes are full of stumps recently cut down. 
The hills which run up into the country’s heart, through 
Samaria and by Nablus, have the appearance of a 
half-shaven sheep’s back, so cleanly and utterly have 
the trees been cut away almost to the crest. Sir 
George Adam Smith speaks of riding over the ridges 
of Gilead, “‘ where the oak branches rustled and their 
shadows swung to and fro over the cool paths.” He 
did what no living man will ever do again. Coppice 
remains in Gilead, but hardly a tree ; the woods went 
to feed the Maan Railway. Lebanon is stripped, and 
Anti-Lebanon.”’ 

Whether woods and forests do or do not directly 
increase the rainfall of a country like Palestine may 
be an open question. But there can be no doubt 
whatever that they conserve the water which falls 
upon them, causing it to soak into the soil, feeding 
the neighbouring springs, and arresting the wasteful 
flooding, which otherwise would expend itself on mere 
surface drainage or the swelling of the winter torrents. 
On the other hand, the clearance of ground sheltered 
by timber must result in increased hardness and 
dryness of the soil in summer, and in encouraging the 
growth of prickly and thorny shrubs. 

The Winns of Palestine, like the rains, are periodical 
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in character. As, however, the Hebrew recognized 
only four winds, corresponding to the “ four quarters 
of the heavens,’’ some minor differences necessarily 
occur between modern and Scripture phraseology, 
the latter not recognizing the intermediate points 
of the compass such as north-west, south-east, and 
the like. 

Of the four winds as above reckoned, the easé is 
described as the most violent. The psalmist says, 
“Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east 
wind.’’ Coming across the Arabian Desert plains it 
is dry and irritating and withers up vegetation (Ezek. 
xix. 12). East winds prevail from about the spring 
equinox until June, but then usually cease. Winds 
from southern quarters (seldom due south) bring heat 
(Luke xii. 55). The dreaded sirocco with its painfully 
depressing influence on man and beast, whether in 
its silent or more violent forms, is a wind from “ the 
deserts of the south.” 

During the summer months the winds blow chiefly 
from the north-west. In October the north wind 
prevails and brings cold with dryness. In Job, 
XXXVIi. 9, we read, ‘‘ Out of the south cometh the whirl- 
wind, and cold out of the north.’’ So Ecclus. xliii. 20. It 
should be noted, however, that “‘ whirlwind ” is more 
correctly rendered “‘storm” in the Revised Version, 
rotatory motion not being implied in the passage 
quoted. There do occur, however, “ whirling ’’ winds 
of sand and dust, though usually on a small scale. 

The west and south-west winds bring rain from the 
sea, as alluded to by our Lord (Luke xii. 54). So also, 
in March, April, July, and August, a daily breeze from 
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the same quarter springs up, morning by morning, and 
after sunset the wind sets in from the land. 

The air is generally very pure and transparent, 
making distant objects peculiarly plain, and sounds are 
transmitted with equal clearness. Thus David spoke 
to Abner “ from the top of a hill afar off, a great space 

“being between them ”’ (1 Sam. xxvi. 13). 

Summing up the general characteristics of the 
climate of Palestine, Sir George Adam Smith remarks 
that “it is not mechanically regular. Fertility does 
not spring from a source which is under the control of 
man’s spade. It comes down from heaven, and if 
heaven sometimes withholds it, there is nothing else 
within man’s reach to substitute for it. The climate 
is regular enough to provoke man to methodical 
labour for its fruits, but the regularity is often 
interrupted.” 

Such considerations as those are fully in accordance 
with incidental references like Deut. xi. 14, 15, and 
with the whole tenor of Old Testament teaching. It 
is assumed that the soil, rich as it undoubtedly was, 
and is, demanded constant care and active cultiva- 
tion at the hands of those who occupied it.? 

It was thus designed by Providence that the Israelites 
should pass from the bondage of Egypt and from their 
ancestral condition of shepherds into that of a nation 
of agriculturists, while represented by a section of their 
comrades in the pasture lands east of Jordan. Yet 
without ignoring the Reubenites and Gadites, who 
willingly took part in the work of conquest, the great 

1A Chair of Agriculture has been founded in the new Jewish 
University at Jerusalem. 
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events of subsequent history are associated with the 
other tribes. 

No doubt there was much to be learned on taking 
possession, not of an uninhabited island, but of “‘ great 
and goodly cities.” It was inevitable that they should 
feel their acquired territory was, indeed, in sharp con- 
trast to the one they had left. : 

Mr. Chandos Hoskyns, speaking of some of the early 
settlers in Greece, remarked, ‘‘ The easy labour of 
the Egyptian husbandman when the Nile had left 
his fields manured and cultivated to his hand, without 
any trouble on his part, would afford little of practical 
knowledge.” And this must have been eminently 
true of ‘‘ the desert-wearied tribes.”” Accordingly we 
read that during the first year of conflict the Hebrews 
did eat of the fruit of the land (Josh. v. 12). 

While oak-woods and cedar groves have disappeared, 
for the time being,! from Palestine and its borders, it 
still possesses a goodly array of trees and shrubs of 
economic value in various directions. The forests of 
Gilead beyond Jordan have perished by the hand of 
War; but one species of oak is still found on the hills. 
Palm trees are cultivated in the warm coast-plain and 
elsewhere ; the Aleppo pine is found on the Judean 
hills near Hebron and its vicinity. The “ green bay 
tree’ grows on Carmel and Tabor, and the terebinth 

1Jt is significant of the changes which are passing over this 
interesting land, to learn (May 1925) that the forest district of 
Lebanon is to be replanted. The Daily Chronicle reports that 
‘a whole series of decrees has been issued, covering all possible 
helps and hindrances to tree culture, even to the raising of the tax 


on goats, to discourage these herbivora from eating up the forests 
in embryo.” 
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(the “teil tree ’’ of the Old Testament) abounds on 
the hill-slopes west of Jordan. To these we may add 
the oil tree (oleaster), the lentisk or mastick tree, 
the fragrant myrtle and storax, the locust or carob 
tree, on whose beans swine were fed (Luke xv. 15, 16), 
and, by watersides, the ash and the Oriental plane. 
*In the sub-tropical Indian valley grow the tamarisk 
and the oleander, as already intimated. On Carmel, 
Canon Tristram observed the arbutus and several 
species of hawthorn and elder. The above enumera- 
tion is merely by way of example. We may add 
that there is a small forest of oaks still remaining in 
the Plain of Sharon. 

Of greater interest and importance are the FRuIT- 
BEARING TREES; and we are told that all of those 
mentioned in the Bible are to be found in Palestine 
to-day, together with a few other species imported in 
later times. The following are among the principal 
kinds: olive, fig, apricot, mulberry, pomegranate, 
citron, quince, orange, peach, pear, walnut, plum, 
sycamore-fig. Vines are still grown on the hills of 
Western Palestine, and the fragrance of their blossoms 
in the late spring-time is said to be perceptible far out 
at sea. 

There is a like continuance of VEGETABLE PRODUCE. 

In short, we may say that where the husbandman 
puts forth his hand to till the soil, he may look for a 
liberal response. This is found to be the case with 
the well-known Christian settlement of Bethlehem, as 
well as with the various Jewish colonies, which of late 
years have been so marked a feature of the country, 
especially in the maritime plain. 
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There can be no longer any question as to the exist- 
ing capabilities of the soil, in spite of its diminished 
quantity. Residents agree in testifying, after years 
of observation and experience, to its remarkable pro- 
ductiveness. The Rev. Robinson Lees says, in his 
Village Life in Palestine: “ The soil is wonderfully 
rich and fertile ; and after centuries of cultivation it 
is still capable of yielding an abundant harvest, even 
without the aids to agriculture used in other parts of 
the world.” The laté Mr. Consul Finn, after comment- 
ing on the evils of misgovernment and the scantiness 
of population, wrote: ‘‘I have seen enough to con- 
vince me that astonishing will be the amount of 
its produce when the obstacles now existing are 
removed.” 

Dr. Salaman, a Jewish physician, writing quite 
recently, says: ‘ The land here in the south has great 
possibilities, and in the north it is better still.” And 
Mr. Philip Graves, while dwelling on the grey limestone 
and boulders of the Judean highlands, echoes the de- 
claration made by Colonel Conder long before, that 
wherever there is a plot or a pocket of soil, flowers 
spring up and give colour to the scene. 

It is interesting to compare these present-day 
testimonies with the views expressed from an entirely » 
different standpoint by Professor Hehn in 1888. 
Strongly opposing the notion of any permanent ex- 
haustion in the soil of the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean, he added: ‘“‘ The question whether 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, now so utterly 
neglected, shall ever rejoice in a new florescence, will 
depend entirely on the course of world-history and 
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culture ; physical nature will place no insurmountable 
hindrance in the way.” So far as Palestine and Syria 
are concerned these predictions are already in course 
of fulfilment. 

In any attempt to form an estimate of the SCENERY 
of this Land of Promise as it appeared in ancient 
‘days, it is absolutely necessary to realize, as a pre- 
liminary step, the fact that the Palestine of the 
twentieth century is not the Palestine of Moses or 
Samuel or David, or even of our Lord and His Apostles. 
Ravaged by wars, abandoned to neglect or misgovern- 
ment in peace, it has for ages been in increasing degrees 
“a land of desolation.” 

Apart from these considerations something must 
be allowed for the visitors’ temperament and pre- 
conceptions, something also for the time of year; but 
more than either, for the point at which he makes his. 
entrance into the land. This latter circumstance has 
had no little influence upon writers on Palestine. 
Two examples may be written. Dean Stanley, enter- 
ing from the south via the desert and the highlands of 
Judea, struck a note of disparagement which later 
writers have sometimes followed without further 
inquiry. The Dean’s first impressions were of scenery 
which he compared to “ the tangled and featureless 
hills of the lowlands of Scotland and North Wales,” 
though he allowed that there no doubt were exceptions 
further afield. 

By way of contrast we may quote Mr. Robert 
Hichens. Advancing by way of Damascus in the far 
north he wrote of the Lake of Galilee: ‘‘ Nothing 
else in Palestine seemed to me so intimately to retain 
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the fragrance of the most beautiful spirit the world 
has known. As I rode slowly down to it over the hills, 
covered with wild flowers and plants and grasses that 
lifted themselves almost to the knees of the horses, I 
felt at last ‘ This is indeed the Holy Land.’ ” 

Still more recently, Mr. Annett, of India, has 
recorded among other impressions those gained during 
a brief visit to the Shephelah: ‘“ The fig-gardens and 
terraces of vines grew larger and greener as we drew 
near to the summit of the pass. We were then close 
to the Camp of Dan where Samson lived, and from 
which he made those excursions into the borderland 
which led him to be regarded as the humorist of 
Hebrew history. As we looked out on the fields of 
red poppies and the tall spikes of hollyhock growing 
among the grey limestone rocks, we felt that the 
scenery at least had not changed since t rose wild days 
of anarchy so long ago.”’ 

Reverting to a somewhat earlier date, the following 
brief picture of a scene in those very Judean highlands 
may be of interest in these more hopeful days. Forty 
years ago, when the hand of the Turk still lay heavily 
on the land, the late Canon Tristram and his party 
visited the Vale of Eshcol near Hebron whence the 
Israelite spies brought back the huge bunch of grapes 
as a sample of the native produce (Num. xiii. 23). 
‘The walk up the valley revealed to us, for the first 
time, what Judah was everywhere else, in the days of 
its prosperity. Bare and stony as are the hillsides, 
not an inch of space is lost. Terraces, where the 
ground is not too rocky, support the soil. Ancient 
vineyards cling to the lower slopes ; olive, mulberry, 
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almond, fig, and pomegranate trees fill every available 
cranny to the very crest; while the bottom of the 
valley is carefully tilled for corn, carrots, and cauli- 
flowers, which will soon give place to melons and 
cucumbers.” 

And a late traveller in the same southern region, 
Mr. Clement Hankey, recorded the fact that “‘ no finer 
grapes could be found in Palestine—large, sweet, and 
luscious.”’ 

Long before the War of Liberation had rendered such 
changes a possibility, it had been clearly recognized 
that the two great needs of Palestine were Irrigation 
and Afforestation—the renewal of adequate water- 
storage and the replanting of the woodlands. 

It is ene a to know that this double work of 
restoration i is being pushed forward with admirable 
wisdom and. nergy. For example, the water supply 
of the city of Jerusalem had been a source of anxiety 
and difficulty for ages. Yet the great aqueducts built 
by Herod and by the Romans, beside the Pools of 
Solomon (as mentioned in a previous page), had been 
allowed to fall into a more or less ruined condition. 
Few persons in our own country, says Dr. Masterman 
(from whom we are quoting), ‘‘ are aware that no less 
than three offers had come from England to restore 
_these ancient aqueducts, free of expense, and as an 
act of philanthropy.’’ On the last occasion the offer 
was made by the late noble-hearted Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. “But,’’ adds the writer, “the greed and 
stupidity of the Turks blocked the way.’ No sooner, 
however, had Lord Allenby and his victorious troops 
taken possession of the city than the question of supply 
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was promptly dealt with. It was not only more 
water that was needed, but water uncontaminated 
with germs of disease. With characteristic energy 
our engineers took the work in hand, and in six months 
accomplished what the Turks had failed to do during 
centuries of undisturbed occupation. 

The following is among the latest testimonies td 
the benefits already conferred upon the country. It 
is from the pen of Mr. Israel Cohen, of the Zionist 
organization. Writing to the Spectator, he says: 
“ During the last two or three years Palestine has 
witnessed more progress than it would have experienced 
under twenty years of the Sultan’s rule. The Govern- 
ment has made numerous improvements and extensions 
in the roads and railways. It has appointed agri- 
cultural assistants, who tour the villages systematically ; 
it has stopped the destructive felling of the few remain- 
ing trees in the country, and has planted some hundreds 
of thousands of trees. It has provided £E370,000 in 
loans to agriculturists and enacted a Land Ordinance 
to prevent speculation in land and to protect existing 
tenants.”’ 

In closing his report of the first survey, Colonel 
Conder wrote as follows: “ The happiest future which 
could befall Palestine seems to me to be its occupation 
by some strong European Power which might recognize 
the value of its natural resources . . . but until some 
such change occurs, the good land must remain a 
desolation.”’ 

One cannot but regret that the writer did not live 
to witness the realization of hopes which, at the time, 
seemed so utterly futile. ‘“ And the tree of the field 
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shall yield its fruit, and the earth shall yield her increase, 
and they shall be secure in their land; and they shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I have broken the bars of 
they yoke, and have delivered them out of the hand of 
those that served themselves of them.” 


CHAP TE RerE 
THE PEOPLE 


Divisions of Population—Nomads—Town Dwellers—Fellahin— 
Climate: Effects on Health and Habits of the People—Un- 
healthy Districts—Malaria—Prevailing Diseases—Want of 
Cleanliness—Hospitals—Sanitary Laws of Moses—Character 
of the Bedawin—Of the Fellahin—Origin of the Latter— 
Colonel Conder on their Virtues and Vices—Monotony of their 
Daily Lives—Nominal Religion—Superstitions—Desire for 
Children’s Education—Day Schools and Sunday Schools— 
Jewish and Christian Settlements—Recent Developments. 


ROM a consideration of the climate and other 
physical features of any given country, one 
naturally turns to inquire into the character of its 
inhabitants, and their relation to the conditions by 
which they are surrounded. And the latter subject 
is more important and more interesting than the 
former, inasmuch as man is greater than his dwelling- 
place, though each powerfully affects the other. It 
may be well, therefore, after our survey of the land, 
to study briefly the nationalities represented by the 
people who are dwelling there at the present important 
stage of its history. 

These fall roughly into three sections: first, the 
different Arab tribes or Bedawin who lead a nomadic 
and pastoral life, and dwell in tents. Secondly, the 
townsfolk—a mixed population, better housed and 
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fed than the villagers, or fellahin, who constitute the 
third class. Scholars are agreed to regard these as a 
remnant of the tribes who remained in the country 
after its conquest by the Hebrews under Joshua. 

It is these humbler folk who have retained, with 
an extraordinary fulness and variety, the habits and 
customs mentioned in the Old and New Testament Me 
and this naturally renders them more interesting to 
Bible students then either of the other sections of the 
population. In the larger towns there is a consider- 
able leaven of European and Western influence with 
modern views and habits; to some extent beneficial, 
but in other respects quite the reverse from a social or 
moral point of view. 

Glancing first at physical conditions, it must be 
admitted that the Palestine of to-day is not a healthy 
country. In this respect, as in some others, there 
has been gradual deterioration. Malaria, the chief 
source of so many other diseases, ‘ takes the lead in 
destructiveness, especially among the young.” (It is 
believed that the destruction of the pine woods has 
aggravated the evil.) Ophthalmia and other forms 
of eye trouble prevail as of old, and perhaps the most 
repulsive sights witnessed by the modern traveller is 
that of the flies (a pest in themselves) settling on the 
diseased eyelids of the children, who seem to regard 
these insect carriers of infection with stolid indifference. 
In some districts ‘‘ it is the exception to find a person 
with two sound eyes,” while blindness excites very 
little comment. Tuberculosis and various forms of 


1See the number of these “‘strangers,’’ according to a census 
taken by Solomon (2 Chron. ii. 17). 
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skin diseases are common, the latter induced by 
uncleanly habits. Cases of leprosy are happily few. 

There is, however, a brighter side to the picture. 
While some of these forms of disease have prevailed 
in Palestine from time immemorial, it is certain that 
a much larger proportion may be traced to seven 
centuries of alien misgovernment and neglect ; the 
land and its inhabitants alike experiencing a long 
course of gradual deterioration. And, therefore, there 
is every reason to hope that modern science will be 
able, more and more fully, to grapple with the evils 
which have so long dominated the once “ glorious ”’ 
land of Israel. There can be no doubt that present-day 
methods of hygiene and sanitation are capable of 
eradicating many of these painful maladies and of 
ameliorating the rest. The British Government, one 
is glad to know, has taken, and is still taking, energetic 
and comprehensive measures for promoting “the 
health of the population.”” And already, we under- 
stand, malaria is being gradually banished from the 
notoriously unhealthy town of Tiberias. 

This work, be it remembered, was not delayed until 
the present day. Christian philanthropy did not wait 
for the longed-for change of rulers in order to put forth 
a helping and healing hand to sick and suffering 
humanity in this desolated region. Before the war, 
the following hospitals had been established under 
British influence: in Jerusalem, the British Ophthalmic 
Hospital, English Mission Hospital, St. Helena’s Nursing 
Home. In other districts of Judea, the Gaza Hospital, 
Hebron Hospital, Jaffa Hospital. In Nablus (Samaria), 
the Nablus Hospital In Galilee, Hospitals at Haifa, 
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Nazareth, Tiberias, and Safed. Also the Victoria 
Hospital in Damascus, and the Lebanon Hospital for 
Mental Diseases. 

Of the medical staff attached to these institutions, 
five laid down their lives while engaged in war service. 
And as to the buildings themselves, Dr. Masterman 
adds, “Almost all... have been stripped, more 
or less completely, of their fittings (beds, bedding, 
instruments, appliances, etc.) ; the Gaza Hospital 
has been completely destroyed ; and others have under- 
gone serious structural damage—most of it wilful.” 
The Palestine centres of healing have now an un- 
fettered work before them in addition to all that their 
ministry has accomplished in the unpropitious past.1 

The work is one of restoration of the people as of 
the land ; since we cannot doubt that, whatever forms 
of bodily disease prevailed in the ages of Israel’s power 
and prosperity, the nation enjoyed a large measure of 
health. The average Bible reader does not usually turn 
to the Books of Leviticus and Numbers for spiritual 
counsel or edification, yet a careful study of the sanitary 
code enacted by Moses, and subsequently enlarged, 
would reveal to him how much of modern counsels and 
warnings had been there anticipated, three thousand 
years ago. 

Such conditions as now prevail in Palestinian 
villages, and even in the somewhat better organized 


} When Lord and Lady Guthrie visited Palestine in 1888, they 
found the late Dr. Torrance at Tiberias. He was there treating a 
young Russian Jewess for paralysis after diphtheria—defraying the 
cost of keeping her at the sulphur baths, which he hoped would effect 
a cure. 
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towns, would then have been impossible. Beside 
particular injunctions for individual conduct, there 
were the Sabbaths, the annual “search for leaven in 
each dwelling (more thorough than our own spring 
cleaning), the Feast of Tabernacles, the Sabbatical 
year, and similar observances. All these tended 
indirectly, while the multiplied rules and prohibi- 
tions for preventing and arresting infection, beside 
the constant ablutions, acted directly, to promote 
and conserve health of body and cheerfulness of 
mind. 

It has been well said that “ the immunity of Jews 
from many forms of disease is due to the joyful 
character of their faith, and its observances are an 
important factor in its general sanitary value.” And 
the fact that all these were under the solemn sanctions 
of religion, gave to them an authority which could have 
been secured in no other way. 

In like manner, Mosaic and subsequent legislation 
provided efficient antidotes to the curse of poverty 
(at least in its extreme forms) with which civilization 
has made us only too familiar. The poor (by com- 
parison) were to be “‘ always in the land ”’ ; but, except 
in times of more or less extensive famine, destitution 
—to say nothing of starvation—appears to have been 
unknown, as any Bible concordance will show, in Old 
Testament times. The reason is plain. The poor man 
was to be treated as a brother with ready and constant 
helpfulness and sympathy, and not as a beggar de- 
pendent on casual or grudging charity. Scores of 
passages may be cited enjoining this brotherly kindness. 
Some of the festivals and certain special enactments 
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of the law were designed to restore the balance of 
monetary and social status; while solemn denuncia- 
tions are pronounced on him who, while “ sitting under 
his own vine and fig-tree,’’ neglects or despises his 
less fortunate neighbour. This is one of the many 
contrasts between ancient and modern Palestine.* 

* Turning from the consideration of merely physical 
conditions to such as are social or moral, the character 
and habits of the people of Palestine claim attention. 
The mixed population of the towns may be disregarded ; 
there remain the BEDAWIN, or nomadic Arabs, and the 
FELLAHIN (ploughmen) or peasantry. 

It is difficult to find anything to admire or to com- 
mend in the ungovernable Arab races. Their function 
is to destroy. They are the human locusts of the 
land, and wherever they have trod desolation is left 
behind. They are constantly fighting among them- 
selves ; yet the late Dr. Thomson, after long residence 
in Palestine, described them as cowardly and mean : 
“rarely venturing to attack a very inferior party if 
well armed and prepared to resist. They are execrably 
filthy and foul-mouthed. Their savage raids on villages 
are well known; they slay the men and strip the 
women and children of their clothes.” Of one of his 
journeys in the east of Jordan, Canon Tristram wrote: 
“We rode through the ruins of Ditten, said to be a 
Christian village, but now a heap of mouldering walls. 
‘What has destroyed this place?’ we asked. ‘Oh, 
we sacked it.’ .‘ But where are the people?’ ‘God 
knows; dead probably.’ So the Bedawin are laying 

1See Mr. Gillespie’s scholarly little volume, The Sanitary Code 
of the Pentateuch. (R.T.S. 1894.) 
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waste village after village.’’1 Such outrages are, of 
course, impossible under British rule to-day. 

Their insatiable greed of gain is only too well known 
by travellers, and they will lie, cheat, and rob without 
hesitation. Of course there are individual exceptions ; 
but Colonel Conder is the only writer who has anything 
to say in their favour. He found them “ polite ’’* 
but Arab politeness is the thinnest of varnishes, and, 
moreover, Conder was a British officer and armed with 
European authority; of this the Bedawin have a 
wholesome dread, believing that as it advances they 
will have to retire. 

Their numbers appear to be on the decline, though 
the contrary seemed likely half a century ago. And 
they must be regarded as practically irreclaimable 
unless by contact with civilized races, involving, of 
course, the giving up of their nomadic life and habits— 
a change difficult to imagine and, except in isolated 
instances, most improbable. 

Speaking of the Arab, Professor Macalister remarks : 
“The bare necessities of life are hard to come by and 
must be strenuously fought for, against Nature and 
against his fellow-man.’”’ And that is what the 
Bedawin delight in. They raided Jewish colonies as 
recently as 1919 and 1920. 

The Times reviewer of a recent work on Bedawin 
life in Transjordania remarks: ‘“ After all, it is really 
that the people to whom it applies are for the most 
part very near to the status of savages.”’ 

It isa much pleasanter task to study the FELLAHIN. 
They are the settled agricultural class to whose daily 
1 Land of Israel, p. 559. 
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life and habits, as already remarked, we naturally 
turn to find illustrations of occupations and customs, 
whether religious or secular, as recorded in the Old 
and New Testament. 

For these cultivators of the soil, though not de- 
scendants of Abraham, have clung to the land through 
all its vicissitudes, its changes of government, its waste- 
ful wars, with their attendant miseries, and centuries 
of tyranny and oppression during outward peace. It is 
agreed on all hands that they are the survivors of the 
seven heathen nations enumerated in the Book of 
Judges, and of whom it is there said (iii. 1): “ These 
are the nations which the Lord left, to prove Israel by 
them, even as many of Israel as had not known all the 
wars of Canaan.’ It is also agreed that these are of 
Semitic descent, with one or two exceptions, and it 
is evident that no difficulties of language existed to 
prevent free intercourse with their Hebrew conquerors. 
The latter soon desisted from pushing their successes to 
the end originally commanded ; and after the death 
of their great leader, Joshua, settled down contentedly 
among the people of the land. Intermarriage followed 
(Judg. iii. 5, 6), as might have been expected ; and we 
may infer from the narrative of Ezra x. this continued 
until after the return from the captivity. 

We can thus understand how, after the overthrow 
of the Jewish state and the “ scattering abroad ”’ of 
the “‘ twelve tribes,” these peasant-folk remained to 
till the soil they loved. With the persistence of the 
Oriental, who resents the idea of change, they bowed 
their necks to the yoke of their successive masters. As 
soon as the Roman world had been proclaimed Christian 
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by Constantine, and indeed under Roman law before 
and after that event, the fellahin of Palestine would 
have been free from oppression. But from the seventh 
century A.D. Palestine was under Moslem domination © 
down to our own time, excepting, of course, the brief 
period during which the Crusaders were making their 
futile efforts to maintain a hold on the country! Ih 
seasons of wars and tumults the peasants took refuge 
in the old deserted cities on the hilltops, gladly leaving 
them for their little plots of pasture and garden-ground 
as soon as the immediate danger had passed away. 

And what, it may be asked, is the general character 
of the fellahin to-day ? 

Colonel Conder’s words supply the answer: 
“Among their virtues, patient endeavour, sobriety, 
good-nature, a strong sense of religion and of sub- 
mission to the Divine will, personal courage, quick 
intelligence, loyalty to leaders. Also natural dignity, 
courtesy, and modesty (when not spoiled by the 
worst class of tourists). Against this have to be 
placed, uncleanness and kindred forms of immorality 
in private life, love of money (a Semitic vice), utter 
untruthfulness, yet highly appreciating its opposite in 
others, and specially valuing an Englishman’s word; 
painful ignorance, and, as a consequence, an undue 
estimate of their own capabilities.” 

A reader familiar only with the history of Western 
nations might naturally demur to a portraiture drawn 


1 Omar, one of the successors of Mahomet, overthrew the decayed 
Byzantine Empire in a.D. 634, and captured Jerusalem in 655. The 
first Crusaders took the city by assault in 1099, but it was lost in 
1187. 
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half a century ago, and ask for something more up 
to date. But, speaking generally, the peasantry of 
to-day are the counterpart of those met with during 
Conder’s survey. There are minor modifications. The 
establishment of so many Jewish colonies, on which 
much money has been advanced, and much arable 





PEASANTS FILLING WATER VESSELS AT A WELL. 


land bought up, has to be reckoned with. But the 
main difference between the fellahin of 1870 and 1916 
was that the demands of the Turkish tax-gatherer 
had become heavier, and had made it a harder and 
harder struggle to live. To-day law and order reign, 
but “ poverty also reigns, and will reign until the 
scanty population of the country has largely increased.” 
This may be looked for as a gradual process, following 
on improved conditions of physical health, social 
comfort and security, and individual freedom. 
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Viewing the moral defects above enumerated, some 

of which are too grave for discussion here, it will be 
seen at once that they are the faults of a people long 
neglected and downtrodden, the vices of a subject 
race. The marvel is that so goodly a list of virtues 
has survived ; these inspire hope for the future lot of 
those who have suffered so much. 
_ It is agreed that the fellahin are, on the whole, a 
healthy race, though some of the surroundings of their 
- domestic life would suggest an opposite conclusion. 
The true reason no doubt is that their time is spent 
almost entirely in the open air. Their occupations 
throughout the long day are in field and garden. 
And as the Rev. C. T. Wilson? tells us, they live 
for the most part on the higher ground. There are 
“houses of clay”’ thatched with boughs and more 
or less insanitary; but the people can generally 
find stone—very ancient material, in most cases— 
with which to erect the equally ancient type of 
Eastern dwelling—an open courtyard surrounded 
with walls and furnished with two or three rooms 
and a flat and airy housetop, with a staircase from 
the outside. 

“The trivial round, the common task” involve 
almost incessant toil for both sexes from dawn till 
sunset. That of the women is perhaps the more 
monotonous and wearisome. They find a relief in a 
“ trivial round ” of village gossip. These people seem 


1 Peasant Life in the Holy Land. (John Murray. 1906. ) To this 
work and also to that of the Rev. Robinson Lees already mentioned, 
the present writer is indebted for much valuable information, such 
as only the experience of residents can supply. 
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to have no time for the interchange of kind offices 
in the home, and parents do not openly show the 
affection which perhaps they feel for their children. 
There is practically an entire absence of recreation, 
except a few “readings and the like” in the towns. 
“We have no heart for mirth,” was their declaration 
ih Colonel Conder’s time. The boys have only two or 
three games at most. They are sent early into the 
fields to help, and their sisters are trained to share the 
women’s drudgery. The joyousness of youth is almost 
unknown. 

With such surroundings we need not wonder that 
fellahin children—the boys in particular—are by no 
means an attractive section of the community. They 
behave disrespectfully to their parents, and have an 
unlimited stock of bad language. The lads who mocked 
the prophet Elisha have accomplished imitators in 
the present day. They are also cruel to animals. It 
may be mentioned here: that their original tribal 
differences have so far persisted that there still remains 
much of clannish exclusiveness. The people of one 
village will often refuse to contract marriages with 
any of their neighbours. This is, of course, prejudicial 
to the general health as well as to mutual peace and 
goodwill. As yet there is no such thing as a sense of 
nationality. 

In the great matter of religion the fellahin are 
mostly by profession Moslems or, as we call them, 
Mohammedans. But of personal religion, as we 
understand it, there is very little among either Moslems 
or Christians, at least with those of the latter who 
belong to the Greek Church. Among the former, the 
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Divine name is perpetually introduced into conversa- 
tion. This, so far from being an evidence of piety, 
tends only to the lowering of the idea of God. This is 
“ to0 often that of a weakly and indulgent Being who 
is to be cheated or coaxed into letting them into 
heaven at the Day of Judgment.”” There are reckoned 
to be some seventy Moslem sects beside subdivisions * 
but, generally speaking, they accept the Old and New 
Testaments, believing our Lord to have been a great 
prophet, and placing Him in some respects above 
Mohammed. They also hold in honour the patriarchs 
and other Old Testament saints. In most cases both 
Moslems and professed Christians are painfully ignorant 
of their respective faiths. 

The fellahin are extremely superstitious, believing 
in jinns or evil spirits, goblins, ghosts, and ghouls ; 
in charms and amulets (corresponding to the mascots 
of enlightened Britons) and the evil eye. Also in lucky 
and unlucky accidents and incidents (as did our own 
near ancestors), and in sacred shrines of departed 
worthies still haunted by their spirits ; in sacred trees 
and sacred stones. In some of these Moslems and 
Christians agree. 

Unattractive as many—not all—of the children are, 
they are the hope and promise of the future. And, 
happily, there is a widespread and increasing readiness 
on the part of the peasantry, especially in the north 
of Palestine, to allow their children to attend Christian 
schools. Mrs. Thompson’s schools at Beirut were in 
full work, as were others, both English and American, 
in the middle of the last century. Of these Canon 
Tristram wrote in 1865: ‘‘ The prejudices of caste or 
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sect have been, at least in the city itself, completely 
overcome. Children of Moslems, Druses, Maronites, 
Greeks, Jews, and Protestants study side by side. 
A great work has been done and is doing in these 
schools. There is a harvest as well as a sowing in the 
very fact of woman being educated at all, in a land 
where Christian, Moslem, and Jew have agreed on 
one point at least—that woman was not worth 
educating.” 

In recording a visit to some Bedawin Christian 
friends at Ramoth Gilead, the Canon remarked, ‘“‘ We 
had been struck with the superior intelligence of two 
boys in the crowd, and by their ingenuous, open 
countenances ; and my companion had observed that, 
had it not been for their dress, we might have taken 
them for English lads. They proved to be my friend’s 
sons ; and so much had religion and education elevated 
them that they seemed of a different race from those 
around them.”’ 

Mr. W. E. Curtis, ‘an American journalist, who 
spent some months in Palestine in rgo1, devotes a 
whole chapter of his interesting volume, To-day in 
Syria and Palestine, to an account of the extensive 
missionary and philanthropic work carried on by 
various Protestant denominations in the populous and 
flourishing city of Beirut. These, he says, comprised 
six hospitals, thirty-eight churches, sixty-five schools 
for boys, and twenty-nine for girls; also asylums for 
the blind and other afflicted persons; orphanages, 
kindergartens, and day nurseries. 

The World’s Sunday School Association (British and 
American) lately reported, through one of its travelling 
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agents, the subjoined statistics. From local causes, 
the figures are below the actual membership : 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN SYRIA. 


1920-21. 1922-23. Per cent. increase 


Number of schools reporting . 112 119 6 per cent. 
Officers and teachers : 2) 2266. 354 S50 ms : 
Scholars . s z A . 5680 6703 TS 

Total enrolment 3 6 - 5946 7957 TO iis; 
Non-Christian enrolment - (687 1337 O50 55 


On these the writer, Mr. G. H. Scherer, makes the 
following comment: ‘Two facts of importance 
appear in these figures. First, the steady growth in 
all lines, but especially in the direction of a simple 
organization. An organized Sunday school in Syria 
is one which has a superintendent, secretary, and 
treasurer, and several teachers. Two years ago there 
were none of the one hundred and twelve schools which 
reported even this simple organization. In two years 
there has been a growth of 33 per cent. in the number 
of officers and teachers, and there are eighteen organized 
schools, while more than one-third of all the schools 
no longer close their doors in summer during the 
village school vacation period. 

“ But the startling fact is the increase in the number 
of non-Christian scholars in our Sunday schools. In 
the past three years the number has more than 
trebled, in the past two years it has almost doubled. 
One of every five boys and girls enrolled in our Sunday 
schools is either a Moslem, a Jew, a Druse, or a 
Nasain.”’ 

The Jewish colonies in Palestine are too numerous 
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and interesting, and are exerting too important an 
influence on the renovation and repeopling of this 
long-deserted land, to be lightly passed over in a 
work like the present. These settlements are the 
product of the last forty years; the first, near Jaffa, 
having been started by a few emigrants from Russia 
fleeing from persecution. Developed under the 
munificent patronage of the Rothschild family, this 
small colony, named by its founders, Rishon le Zion 
(the first in Zion), grew into a flourishing establishment, 
and is now the chief centre of the wine cultivation of 
Judza; also for the growth of olives, almonds, and 
oranges, beside some corn stuffs. Since the war, 
colonization has advanced not only unhindered, but 
with all needful encouragements and support from 
the British authorities. 

As another instance of progress, we learn that in 
the Plain of Esdraelon, and not far from Nazareth, no 
less than twelve Jewish settlements have been estab- 
lished in recent years, with 18,500 acres of land, and 
a population of 1600. In all there are now in Palestine 
eighty colonies of Hebrew people, and these are centres 
of thrift and industry. 

Sir Alfred Mond has lately reported the extra- 
ordinary growth of a small Jewish settlement at 
Tel-a-Viv, situated on the sandy maritime plain near 
Jaffa. Founded by a few families in 1909, it has 
become a city of 25,000 persons, with 133 factories 
worked on the most modern methods. “ Agricul- 
tural development is keeping pace with industrial 
expansion. It is an illusion that Jews are not good 
agriculturists.”’ 
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An event of historic interest and importance was 
the inauguration of a Jewish university by Earl 
Balfour in the spring of 1925. Itis situated on one of 
the spurs of the Mount of Olives opposite to Jerusalem, 
and is said to be the spot where the Roman Emperor, 
Titus, established his camp. As mentioned in the 
previous chapter, a Chair of Agriculture has beeh 
included in the foundation. 

Of equal interest, yet almost entirely unknown to 
Christian people in this country, are the Templars’ 
Settlements. Some sixty or seventy years ago, these 
modest colonists migrated from Wiirtemberg from a 
religious rather than an economic motive ; and, after 
meeting with and overcoming many obstacles, and 
such hardships as are inseparable from limited means, 
they have realized a fair measure of success. The 
writer to whom we are indebted for these details 
remarks: ‘They have founded four or five agri- 
cultural colonies and some settlements in the vicinity 
of the three principal towns of the country. Though 
temporarily deserted during the war, when the younger 
men were requisitioned for military service, the 
Government assisted the Templars to return. They 
were appreciated as the first Western pioneers of 
Palestine with merely religious and economic aims, 
and have since proved by their endeavour to rebuild 
their portion of Palestine that they fully deserved 
such consideration.” 

And thus, in these latter days, to adopt the eloquent 
words of Sir Herbert Samuel, ‘‘ Palestine, sheltered 
by the power, and aided by the direction of the British 
Empire, inspired by her own illustrious past and by 
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the reverence and co-operation of the three greatest 
religions of mankind, is awakening from the sleep of 
centuries, and is looking with hope and confidence 
to the dawn of a new era of service, and, through 
service, of greatness.” 
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THE CALENDAR 
JANUARY (TEBETH) 


Study of the Seasons—Ancient Calendars—Object of the Present 
One—The Hebrew Years—Table of Hebrew and Modern 
Calendars—The Four Seasons—Winter in Palestine—Frost 
and Snow—Autumnal and Winter Rains—Effects of Rainfall 
on Watercourses—And on Houses of the Peasantry—Ploughing 
and Sowing—‘‘ Sowing in Tears ’’—Vegetation. 


N the wonderful panorama of the seasons every 

thoughtful mind finds delight and suggestion. 

It is so to-day ; it has been so in the ages that are 

past. Poet and painter, preacher and scientist, each 

from his own point of view has studied and has 

been impressed by the striking phenomena of the 
changing year. 

To an agricultural people like the Hebrews of Western 
Palestine, and in a considerable degree to their pastoral. 
fellow-tribesmen occupying the country east of the 
Jordan, the course of the seasons could not be other 
than a subject of daily and hourly concern. And in 
so far as the climate and temperature differ from 
those of our own land the Scripture student will 
need some acquaintance with habits and customs still 
prevailing in Israel’s former inheritance. It has been 
thought that a simple calendar of the months might 
prove of practical assistance in that direction. 
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As originally sketched, the plan laid no claim to 
novelty. Far back in the ’forties of last century the 
late Dr. John Kitto (well known at that time as the 
editor of the Pictorial Bible) had included in his 
laborious work, The Physical History of Palestine, a 
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“History of the Months.”’ This practically contained all 
that had, thus far, been gathered from actual observa- 
tion. Since that date similar works, both English and 
German, have widely extended our knowledge of the 
climate and productions of the Holy Land, as well as the 
character and habits of its town and village dwellers. 
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Yet, in entering upon the preparation of the present 
volume, it was somewhat startling to learn that among 
the recent discoveries made by British archeologists 
in the old Philistian mound of Gezer—the citymentioned 
in 1 Kings ix. 16—had been “a tablet or calendar in 
the ancient Phcenician characters, describing the 
harvest [agricultural ?] operations for each month of 
the year.” The date of this document is variously esti- 
mated as between the fifth and seventh centuries B.c. !* 

The classical student, however, recalls other calendars 
of equal or even greater antiquity, embodied in 
written prose or verse. One of the most interesting 
of these is the Works and Days of Hesiod, a Boeotian 
poet who flourished about a century later than Homer. 
He provides a detailed calendar, going “‘ through the 
seasons of the year, detailing the operations of the 
several months, and adorning his homely subject with 
sober but graceful poetry. It is an elegant farmer's 
calendar, on which Virgil founded his Georgics.” 

In humble prose the present compiler has. followed 
in the steps of these ancient expositors of the earth- 
lore gathered in the yet remoter past. He has found 
it most impressive to note the skill, patience, and 
industry of those primitive races in finding and cultivat- 
ing the vegetables, fruits, and grains, which have been 
man’s food through countless generations. 

Having endeavoured, in the two preceding chapters, 


1In the British Museum there is also a tablet, in Babylonian 
characters, containing a similar calendar for successive months. 
Another tablet gives a list of lucky and unlucky days. 

2See on this subject, The Origin of Cultivated Plants, by Prof. 
Alphonse De Candolle, 2nd edition. (C. Kegan Paul. 1909.) 
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to present a sketch, necessarily brief and imperfect, 
of the land and its present inhabitants, we now 
proceed to travel round the Syrian year, noting the 
successive seasons and the various occupations of the 
peasantry connected therewith, adding such references 
to the natural productions and social and religious 
“observances as may seem calculated to assist ordinary 
students of Holy Scripture, and especially those who 
share the privilege and responsibility of expounding 
it to others. 

In preparing these pages we desire to record our 
special indebtedness to the following works, in addition 
to those already mentioned: The Land and the Book, 
by Dr. W. M. Thomson, an American missionary 
resident in Palestine for twenty-five years; Peasant 
Life in the Holy Land, Rev. C. T. Wilson; Village Life 
in Palestine, Rev. G. Robinson Lees. The works of 
- the late Canon Tristram are well known as invaluable 
on all points of Natural. History. 

Most Bible students are aware that the Hebrew 
calendar, or rather calendars, differ considerably from 
that in use among Western nations. The former in- 
cluded four arrangements of the years as follows : 

1. The year of PLANTS, when the produce of the 
fruit-trees was tithed, and the appointed portion paid 
to the Levites (Lev. xxvii. 30; Num. xviii. 21). This 
year began in the month nearly corresponding to our 
February. 

2. The year of Breasts, when the tithing of the 
cattle took place, the animals being made to “ pass, 
under the rod,” and every tenth animal marked as 
the property of the Levites (Lev. xxvii. 32). This 
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year commenced with the month answering to our 
September. 

3. The Crvix year, from which the Jews “ computed 
their jubilees, dated all contracts, and noted the birth 
of children and the reigns of kings.” 

4. The SACRED or ECCLESIASTICAL year, from which 
the festivals were computed. This mode of reckoning 
is the one generally adopted by Old and New Testa- 
ment writers. 

The appointment of this calendar is recorded in the 
Book of Exodus (xii. 2, comp. with xiii. 4); but 
whether this was merely the restoration of a patri- 
archal mode of reckoning, or whether, as some main- 
tain, the civil year was the more ancient one, cannot 
now be determined ; the months specified in the Book 
of Genesis being only spoken of as first, second, etc. 

The following table shows the relations of both the 
Civil and Sacred Calendars with our own : 





No. of] Month of | Month of |Corresponding 





patie. Days. |Sacred Year| Civil Year. with 
Abib or Nisa : 30 Ist 7th April. 
Ziv 6 : : 29 2nd sth May. 
Sivan . E 2 30 3rd oth June. 
Tammuz . : 29 4th toth July. 
Ab i é 30 5th rith August. 
Ellul: : : 29 6th r2th September. 
Tishri or Ethanim | 30 ‘ 7th tst October. 
Bul s : : 29 8th and November. 
Chislev . : : 30 oth 3rd December. 
Tebeth . ; é 29 toth 4th January. 
Shebat . : : 30 1th 5th February. 
Adar. : : 29 t2th 6th March. 
Ve-Adar, every 

third year. 
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It will be perceived that this correspondence is 
only approximate; for the Hebrew months being 
lunar ones of twenty-nine and thirty days each, their 
year was eleven days shorter than ours, and therefore 
the several divisions of each could not exactly coincide. 
Our readers may be interested in learning how this 
deficiency of eleven days was compensated for. 
Although Scripture is silent upon the point, it would 
seem that the Jews adopted the practice of adding 
a thirteenth month every three years, or to speak 
more precisely seven times in nineteen years. This 
supplementary month they called Ve-Adar, or second 
Adar. 

Six seasons appear to have been recognized. They 
are enumerated in Genesis viii. 22: ‘‘ Seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, summer and winter.’ In 
other parts of Scripture, as in our own familiar speech, 
the two last-named seasons are put for the whole 
year (Ps. Ixxiv. 17; Zech. xiv. 8). 

They may be compared with our months as follows : 


. SEED-TIME . Middle of October to middle of December. 


I 
2. WINTER . Middle of December to middle of February. 
3. Corp . . Middle of February to middle of April. 

4. Harvest . Middle of April to middle of June. 

5. SUMMER . Middle of June to middle of August. 

6. Hzat . . Middle of August to middle of October. 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY comprise the winter 
season in Palestine. Unlike our own, it is a short 
winter, not extending into the spring months, as is so 
frequently the case in England. The last week or so 
of December occasionally brings a spell of cold, but 


often there is bright and pleasant weather. 
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Ice is mentioned but twice! in the Old Testament 
(Job vi. 16, xxxviii. 29), and Frost only some half- 
dozen times. So also with the phenomena of hail. 
Snow is a much more frequent occurrence, especially 
on the higher grounds. Jerusalem generally shows a 
snowfall (two winters out of three); but the sun’s 
heat soon brings a thaw. Of course, in the warni 
coast plain such visitations are hardly ever known. 
Indeed, the severity of the Palestine winter is felt 
chiefly in the contrast of the temperature by day and 
at night. 

It was this of which Jacob so bitterly complained 
during his long years of service in the Syrian high- 
lands (Gen. xxxi. 40); and the prophet Jeremiah 
foretold that the body of Jehoiakim should be exposed 
to “the heat by day, and by night to the frost” 
(xxxvi. 30). It is during these nightly falls of 
temperature that snow visits the hill-country. Hence 
the mention of a snowy day in the account of Benaiah’s 
encounter with a lion, which had fallen into one of 
the numerous pits or empty cisterns (1 Chron. xi. 22), 
possibly having emerged under stress of weather 
from one of the then existing forests (cf. Jer. v. 6, 
xii. 8). ae 

No doubt, as in our own island, one year differs 
from another with respect to wintry conditions, and 
intervals of bright, mild, enjoyable weather are not 
uncommon even in this month of January. 

Up on the exposed tablelands east of Jordan, in 
some part of which Job’s native country must be 
located, a frozen wady was evidently witnessed 

1 Psalm cxlvii. 17 evidently refers to hazl. 
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occasionally (Job vi. 16, xxxvii. 10), but hardly in 
Western Palestine. On the heights of the Lebanon 
district the cold is naturally severe. The light, loose 
dress of the fellahin causes them to suffer much in 
the coldest winters; but the hardship is patiently 
endured, and the chilling rains prevailing throughout 
the months of January and February are eagerly 
welcomed, as harbingers of the coming spring. To 
these some reference may now be made. 

The rainy season in Palestine extends from October 
until April. It is divided, using the Scripture terms, 
into the early and the Jatter rain. Great anxiety is 
felt while the first droppings of the coming showers 
are awaited. And if these are delayed (as happens 
in some years), children are sent by their parents into 
the highways to “cry aloud” to heaven for the 
desired boon. It is thought that the prayers of the 
young, as being presumably more innocent than their 
elders, will prove more efficacious! Should there be 
further delay, a more general and public prayer 
union is ordered. 

The Rev. C. T. Wilson states that in normal years 
the “‘ former ”’ rains begin about the middle of October 
and last through November. December brings an 
interval of dry weather, or one with little rain. Then 
about the middle of January the “latter” rains 
commence, and continue with some intervals until 
April, or even into May. 

As soon as the above-mentioned autumnal rains, 
so eagerly looked for, have sufficiently softened the 


1A Jewish saying is quoted that ‘‘ Jerusalem was saved by the 
prayers of the children.” 
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ground, baked and hardened by ‘the long summer 
heat, the peasant brings out his rustic plough, and 
begins his annual season of toil, regardless of cold or 
wet. (The subject of ploughing will receive our atten- 
tion during the later months of the year.) Now, how- 
ever, it is the period of the “ latter rain.” As this is 
the time of sowing, with a coming harvest in view, the 
value of these showers is obvious, and illustrates such 
passages as Job xxix. 23, where the patriarch tells 
how, in the days of his prosperity, his neighbours 
waited to hear him ; eagerly opening their mouths wide 
as for the latter rain. So Prov. xvi. 15; Jer. il. 3; 
Joel ii. 23; Zech. x. 1. Canon Tristram remarks that 
this later supply is less regular than the previous 
one in October. 

The winter rains are often violent. Job refers to 
the great rain of His strength (xxxvil. 6). Even in 
the torrid Jordan valley they reduce the tempera- 
ture for the time being to an extraordinary extent, 
while suddenly soaking every object within their reach. 
Solomon compares “a poor man that oppresseth 
the poor’’ to a sweeping rain that leaveth no food 
(Prov. xxviii. 3). 

Thunderstorms occasionally accompany these rains, 
as noticed in Job xxxvii. 5 and Ps, cxxxv. 7: 
“He maketh lightnings for the rain.” So also Ps. 
exlviii. 8: “Five and hail, snow and vapours.” 
Yet these are regarded as blessings rather than 
calamities. 

If the rainfall is ordinary, and still more if it is 
excessive, the wadys or watercourses become torrents 
rushing down with destructive force, and carrying 
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their tribute of detritus to the Mediterranean or to 
the Ghor. 


“Wide o’er the brim, with many a torrent swelled, 
And the mixed ruin of its banks bespread, 
At last the roused-up river pours along ; 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far.’ 


The houses of the fellahin are usually built on the 
higher levels, and where possible of stone. But where 
this is not the case, and where the walls are only of 
earth, the foundations have to be deeply laid; other- 
wise the whole structure may be carried away. Of 
this a graphic picture is given at the close of our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 26, 29); 
Luke vi. 47-49). See also Job iv. r0. 

For a picture of the Eastern sower we have only 
to read the parable spoken by the Great Teacher 
as recorded by Matthew (xiii. 3-8), and His inter- 
pretation in vers. 18-23.. The Rev. Robinson Lees 
remarks that “ after the ploughing, the fields are not 
harrowed, and the weeds are not removed. The 
preparation for the sowing is completed by the plough- 
ing.” The January sowing would be of barley, not of 
wheat. 

A question has arisen as to the meaning of the 
twofold reference in Ps. cxxvi. 5, 6: “ They that sow 
in tears’’: “* He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed.” 

The connexion of scattering seed and shedding tears 
is not obvious. It does not seem to be suggested 
elsewhere, and perhaps it may be partly sufficient to 
remember that the above Psalm belongs to the period 
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after the return from captivity, when (as in modern 
times and till lately) the land was ruled by foreigners, 
and had been largely depopulated. Then, as under 
the Turk, the peasant would be exposed to raids on 
his little plot by robbers, a constant source of anxiety, 
possibly with heavy taxation ; and, in addition, the. 
uncertainties arising from weather conditions. To 
rise in the chilly winter mornings, often before 
daybreak, and toil till sunset, sustained meanwhile 
by a few olives and perhaps a piece of bread, might 
to the more demonstrative Oriental seem to justify 
“some natural tears ” ! 

Unlike our own climate, the closing days of January 
bring some forecasts of more genial weather, beginning 
what a naturalist of the last century rather happily 
termed the Primaveral season, as preceding the true 
spring-time. The olives are beginning to leaf and 
the almond and peach trees to blossom, if the year is 
an average one. Of course the warm coast-plain is 
in advance of the adjacent hill-country, as at other 
seasons. Down in the Jordan valley, where, as 
Josephus truly declares, the winter resembles spring, 
and the inhabitants are clothed in linen garments, the 
fragrant Henna plant is putting forth its pink and white 
blossoms. This plant is identified with the camphire 
(Song of Sol. i. 14, iv. 13), and is used as a perfume 
and also as a dye for the hands and feet. The object 
is to check perspiration, but to a European eye the 
effect is not pleasing. 
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FEBRUARY (SHEBAT) 


Temperature in East and West Palestine—Snowfalls—The Latter 
Rains—The Retem Bush—‘‘ Gold out of the North”: a 
Suggested Explanation—Call of the Partridge—Signs of 
Opening Spring—Eastern Shepherds: their Arduous Life— 
The Almond Tree—The Citron. : 


HE temperature varies in different parts of the 
TT country. On the hills beyond Jordan the cold 
is often severe, with heavy snowfalls. Some snow is 
generally expected at Jerusalem ; and if only a moderate 
amount visits the city, so as to feed the springs, it is 
reckoned to give the prospect of a plentiful year. Yet, 
in the latter part of the month, the sun shines out 
brightly in Western Palestine, and the air is very 
often mild and genial. But seasons differ, as with us 
in England. 

February is, in the main, a month of much rain, 
chiefly, though not constantly, in the nights. These 
are ‘‘ the latter rains ” which the husbandman eagerly 
expects, rejoicing when he sees the young barley 
lifting its green blades above the softened soil. In 
the coast-plain vegetation is still more advanced. 

In some of the ravines of the Jordan valley near 
the Dead Sea the beautiful blossoms (white and 
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i. purplish pink) of the Retem (Genista retem). This 
shrub is the “juniper tree’ of the Old Testament. 
It was under its shade that the weary and disheartened 
prophet lay down and slept when he had fled into the 
southern desert from the wrath of the infuriated 
Queen of Israel (1 Kings xix. 4, 5). It is a tree of this 
and other desert lands, such as the Sahara. The 
charcoal produced from it is reckoned by the Arabs 
to yield the greatest heat. To this the Psalmist seems 
to allude, ‘‘ What shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue ? 
Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of juniper”’ 
(cxx. 3, 4). 

The intervals of bright sunshine suggest a natural 
explanation of the marginal rendering of Job xxxvii. 
22, ‘‘ Gold cometh out of the north.”’ But it has been 
suggested that the reference may possibly be to the 
Aurora Borealis. Curiously enough, Canon Tristram 
and his companions witnessed this beautiful and 
striking phenomenon on the heights of Moab (not so 
far from Job’s country) during the first week of this 
month. 

In February the clear call of the partridge may be 
heard echoing from cliff to cliff in the early morning. 
This is the Greek partridge, a species common in 
Palestine, and having a wide range elsewhere in 
Europe and Asia. It was to this bird that David 
compared himself when pursued by Saul. “ The 
King of Israel is come out... as when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains” (t Sam. xxvi. 20). 
The Arabs pursue them with sticks, and as they soon 
flag in the chase, they are easily knocked down and 
captured; not, however, for mere “ sport,” but for 
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food. The eggs, which are numerous, are also eagerly 
taken, so that a large proportion of them are never 
hatched. This fact affords a simple explanation of 
the simile in Jer. xvii. 11: “As the partridge sttteth 
on eggs, and hatcheth them not ; so he that getteth roches, 
and not by right, shall leave them in the midst of his 
days.” 

February is “‘ the opening month ” of the Palestinian 
spring, and in this respect may be compared with 
our April. Everything is full of promise ; and both 
are months of genial showers. Allowance, however, 
must be made for differences of elevation. 

‘Then spring the lovely herbs, profusely wild, 
O’er all the deep, green earth; beyond the power 
Of botanists to number up their tribes.” 

Deferring a fuller consideration of these vernal 
beauties till next month, one specially noteworthy 
branch of Eastern labour may fitly claim our attention. 

The occupation of a SHEPHERD is always full of 
interest, no matter when or where it is exercised. But 
it has a special charm for the student of Scripture, as 
furnishing the theme of a favourite Psalm, and still 
more, of one of the most beautiful of our Saviour’s 
parables. 

At the same time, the subject has been so frequently 
and so fully expounded and applied by commentators 
and writers on Palestine, that it seems hardly necessary 
to do more than briefly enumerate the chief points 
by way of reminder. 

There are two kinds of “‘ sheepfold,” the one away 
on the pasture-land, the other near home. Each has 
a door (John x. 7, 9), but the former is kept open while 
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the sheep are feeding in the surrounding country ; 
the latter is closed when the flock returns in the evening. 
The shepherd goes before, and the sheep follow ; re- 
cognizing his voice without fail (vers. 4, 5). Occasion- 
ally names are given to particular sheep, and are 
understood by them (ver. 3). 

Various flocks pasture together under the care of 
their respective leaders (ver. 16), but when it is time 
to return homeward they separate without difficulty 
or confuson at the word of call, and follow to their 
different folds. 

The shepherd has to defend as well as feed his flock ; 
and for this purpose he carries a stout club (the “‘ staff ’”’ 
of Ps. xxiii. 4) as well as his guiding “rod.” The 
former is no despicable weapon in the hands of a 
strong man, as we learn from David’s two achievements 
(x Sam. xvii. 34-36). The lion comes up no more 
from his lair in ‘‘ the swelling of Jordan ”’ (Jer. xlix. 
Ig), and the bear is becoming rare, even in the north ; 
but wolves are still sufficiently numerous in the scantily 
populated land, and the leopard also threatens the 
flocks occasionally, leaping over the thorn-hedge of 
the fold. Then the shepherd has to fight not only 
for his helpless charge, but also for his own life and 
limb (John x. 11-15). And from among the Bedawin 
come robbers who hesitate not “‘ to steal, and to kill, 
and to destroy ” (John x. 1, 8, Io). 

The shepherd carries a “ scrip’ with some pebbles 
in it and a sling, in the use of which he has been 
practised from boyhood. With this weapon he turns 
back any sheep disposed to wander by striking some 
object just beyond the animal itself. 
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In the case of a “lost sheep,” no-rest is thought 
of until it has been tracked and brought back on 
the shoulders or in the arms of its deliverer (Isa. 
xl. 11; Luke xv. 5). 





SHEPHERD’S CLUB, STAFF, AND SLING. 


Sir George Adam Smith comments eloquently on 
the grandeur of the shepherd’s character: “On the 
boundless Eastern pasture . . . the shepherd is indis- 
pensable. On some high moor across which at night 
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the hyenas howl, when you meet him, sleepless, far- 
sighted, weather-beaten, armed, leaning on his staff, 
and looking out over his scattered sheep . . . you 
understand why the shepherd of Judza sprang to the 
front in his people’s history—why Christ took him as 
the type of self-sacrifice.’’ 

The Almond trees are in full flower this month. 
They are among the most widely distributed of Pales- 
tine fruit trees, and are also of great economic value 
_ to the cultivator. As in some others of the same 
family, the blossoms appear before the leaves, and 
the tree is mentioned here, rather than later, because 
of its interest in our own country, where— 


“ Ever first, 
Of all the sons of Spring, to meet the Sun,”— 


its beautiful pink blossoms adorn our gardens in 
March, while in Palestine they are seen, under favour- 
able conditions, even in January. Its Hebrew name 
is derived from a verb meaning to hasten—as a welcome 
sign of approaching spring-time. Thus the prophet 
Jeremiah was shown in vision “‘a rod of an almond 
tree,” and a promise was added that the Lord would 
“hasten His word to perform it” (Jer. i. Iz, 12), 
with perhaps a reminder of the miraculous blossom- 
ing of the almond-rod of Israel’s first high-priest 
(Num. xvii. 8). The flower was used ornamentally 
in the construction of the ‘golden candlestick ”’ 
(Ex. xxv. 33, 34). 

The value attached to this familiar fruit is indicated 
by the fact that when Jacob made up a selection of 
Palestine products as a peace-offering to his long-lost 
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son, almonds were included, with balm and spicery 
(Gen. xliii. II). 

In February the Citron tree is in flower in the coast- 
plain and other localities, and will continue so for 
some months. It is indicated—at least such appears 
to be the case—in the ordinances connected with the 
Feast of Tabernacles in Lev. xxiii. 40 (R.V.): “ And 
ye shall take you on the first day the fruit of goodly trees, 
branches of palm trees, and boughs of thick trees, and 
willows of the brook; and ye shall rejoice before the 
Lord your God seven days.” 

“ The fruit of goodly trees’’ is understood by the 
Jews, and has been so regarded from ancient times 
to refer to the citron. Josephus confirms this view, 
and as the fruit is fragrant, it is passed from hand to 
hand during the services of the synagogue, as formerly 
it was carried at the Feast. 

The claim on behalf of the citron to be regarded 
as the “apple” of the Old Testament will be dealt 
with in a subsequent chapter. 

Before the close of the month a few spring flowers 
accompany the early blossoming trees. 
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THE CALENDAR (continued) 
MARCH (Anbar) 


Continuance and Value of the Latter Rains—Leafing of Trees—The 
Cypress—The Carob Tree—Pruning of Vines—Rue—Cummin— 
Hyssop—Flax—Linen Garments—The Sirocco—Spring Flowers 
—The Oleander—The Bean Crop—tThe Feast of Purim. 


E now begin to take leave of frost and snow, 

the cold gradually yielding to the increased 

power of the sunbeams, and giving promise of ap- 

proaching spring. But although “ the winter is past,” 

the rain is “not yet over and gone,” nor does the 

Syrian farmer desire its cessation for some weeks 
yet to come. 

March often brings some delightful days, but to an 
English eye the amount of rainfall is excessive.} 
Nevertheless, the ground has to be further saturated 
and the springs replenished. And even the Wadys, 
now so full, will ere long begin to shrink in volume 
through the increasing heat by day. 

By the middle of this month the trees of Palestine 
are in full leaf. The Apricot, Almond, Apple, and 


1 One traveller records that in 1919 the latter rain was delayed 
till April. Then the temperature fell; the clouds gathered ; night 
came on: so did the rain; and next morning the party woke to find 
their feet in pools of water ! 
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Pear trees are adorned with blossoms, and the Orange 
and Lemon trees of Jaffa still yield their fruit. The 
‘“‘ mournful Cypresses ” of the coast now assume their 
brightest green. This tree was associated by the 
Greeks with scenes of funereal gloom. The Turks 
have adopted the idea, and plant the cypress in their 
cemeteries. The wood is compact, and not liable to 
decay ; and it would seem, from the single passage 





CarRoB BEANS. 


(Isa. xliv. 14) in which the name occurs, to have been 
used in ancient times in the manufacture of idols. 

The Carob tree, a fine evergreen, is in fruit in the 
warm coast plain about the middle of this month. 
It produces a slender, fleshy pod, slightly curved, and 
containing a sweet pulp and soft seeds, which are highly 
prized on the southern shores of the Mediterranean 
as food for cattle and even for man. Here the carob 
thrives, loving the neighbourhood of the sea, though 
it will neither grow farther north than the limit of 
the orange, nor does it flourish in hotter regions to the 
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south. The Greeks called the beans keratia (from 
keras, a horn), and as such they are named as the poor 
food which the prodigal in the parable longed to eat. 
The word is translated ‘“‘ husks ”’ in our version ; and 
this is the only mention of the fruit in Scripture (Luke 
xv. 16). 

At this time of year the vines are pruned by the 
removal of dead branches, as alluded to in John 
XV. 2. 

In His censure of the Scribes and Pharisees for 
their inconsistencies in matters of religion, our Lord 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Woe unto you, for ye tithe mint and 
anise and cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, and mercy, and faith : 
but these ye ought to have done, and not to have left the 
other undone.” 

They paid and exacted tithes on these common 
garden herbs. Anise (or Dill) is too well known to 
need further mention here, but Rue may be noted as 
having been prized by our forefathers as a disinfectant, 
much needed, doubtless, in those insanitary times. 
It was used by the Church in exorcising evil spirits, 
and hence received the name of “herb of grace.” 
Poor Ophelia says, “‘ Here’s rue for you, and there’s 
some for me; we may call it herb of grace o’ 
Sundays.” 

Cummin was a small seed used by the peasaitey, 
as now, as a spice or seasoning for their soups. It 
is mentioned also by the prophet Isaiah (xxviii. 
25, 27). 

The Hyssop of the Old Testament is mentioned 
chiefly in connexion with the purifications of lepers and 
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others, in the Mosaic ritual (Lev. xiv.; Num. xix., 
etc.). So the Psalmist prays: “‘ Purge me with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean”’ (Ps. li. 7). With deeper interest 
we read how our blessed Lord, in His dying moments, 
received the sour wine offered to Him by a soldier of 
the guard. A sponge was placed on a stalk of hyssop 
to allay the sufferer’s burning thirst (cf. John xix. 29 ; 
Mark xv. 36). 

It is generally agreed by modern botanists that the 
plant in question is the Caper, which grows freely in 
Egypt, the desert, and the Holy Land. Solomon 
noted it as “the hyssop that springeth out of the wall” 
(x Kings iv. 33). 

A plant of far wider interest and usefulness is that 
known as the Common Flax (Linum), with its long, 
slender stems and azure blossoms, to which Linnzus 
gave the well-deserved title of usitatissimum. Four 
species are included in our British flora, but the one 
now to be considered is not reckoned a native, and is 
rarely seen in a wild state. 

This unassuming tenant of the soil has a history 
which stretches far backward beyond the earliest 
written records. Allied species have been found in 
lake-dwellings of the Bronze Age, but it is not easy 
to determine how far supposed species may be only 
varieties. 

Every one has heard or read of the “ fine linen ” of 
Egypt, with which the inhabitants of that region of 
wonders were wont to clothe themselves while living, 
and to be swathed in after death. Thus Joseph, on 
being raised to the dignity of Pharaoh’s vizier, was 
arrayed in vestures of fine linen. This fabric had, even 
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at that period, been long known and cultivated; and 
when, at a later date, we read of the Plague of Hail, 
we are told that the flax plants were already “‘ bolled ”’ 
or “ risen in the stalk ” (Ex. ix. 31). 

We naturally expect to find a like value attached 
to linen garments among the Hebrews during their 
settlement in Palestine. That it was known, however, 
before the conquest is evident from the story of the 
two scouts sent out by Joshua to reconnoitre the city 
of Jericho. Rahab, who had gained some knowledge 
of the God of Israel, sheltered the spies, hiding them 
from their pursuers “‘ with the stalks of flax, which she had 
_ laid in order upon the roof” (Josh. ii. 6). The Aaronic 
priests were directed to wear garments of linen when 
discharging their sacred offices. The thrifty matron 
portrayed in the Book of Proverbs (xxxi. 13, 19, 24) 
worked in flax with her own hands, making girdles 
and selling them to the merchants. In those days 
this branch of industry must have been exclusive and 
important. Both in Old and New Testament writings, 
wherever “‘ white robes’”’ are mentioned, irrespective 
of the material, we may safely infer linen to be implied. 
From Joseph’s official dress to the costly fabric in 
which the body of our blessed Lord was enwrapped 
by His secret disciples, and onward to the visioned 
multitudes of saints in glory, the white linen robe 
is the emblem of honour and of purity and of triumph. 

The conversion of flax into linen for garments and 
minor articles was mainly a process of soaking and 
combing or “ heckling,’ demanding both care and 
patience. But, subsequently to the Christian era, the 
use of cotton became known, it is believed, through the 
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conquests of Alexander in India. To-day, fi Palestine, 
it has largely superseded the manufacture of linen, 
the peasant women wearing the characteristic blue 
cotton cloaks which they have themselves spun, 
woven, and dyed. 

In describing the prevalent WINDs of the country, 
a brief reference was made in a preceding chapter to 
the dry, hot wind of the desert, called the Sirocco. A 
visitation of this kind is not unfrequent in the present 
and following months, and is much dreaded, though it 
is of brief duration. 

There appear to be two forms of sirocco—the one 
violent, the other quieter in its influence. The former 
raises whirling storms of sand and dust which penetrate 
everywhere. These are perhaps the “pillars of 
smoke ’’ referred to by the prophet Joel (ii. 30). The 
other type of sirocco is equally or more trying. Both 
winds parch and distress both man and beast. All 
who can rush for shelter into inner chambers and 
underground cellars, and deadly stillness falls on 
everything till the visitation is past. The sirocco is 
apparently intended by the “east wind” and its 
withering effects, as mentioned by Ezekiel (xvii. 9, 10) 
and Hosea (xiii. 15). In Egypt this “ wind from the 
wilderness’ is called the Khamsin, and is no doubt 
that which formed part of the Pharaoh’s dream in 
Joseph’s days (Gen. xli. 23). 

We may reckon the brief, bright spring-time of the 
Land of Israel to be comprised within the latter half 
of March and the first half of April—that is, in Western 
Palestine generally. The season is of course somewhat 
earlier in the maritime plain, and still more so in the 
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oases of the Jordan valley, while in the extreme north 
and on the lofty moors and tablelands of Bashan, 
Gilead, and Moab it will usually be later. In February, 
Colonel Conder described the Ghor as “a blaze of 
flowers.” Travellers speak in enthusiastic terms of 
the beauty of the country in early spring. 

In the middle of March, says Mr. M‘Crackan, ‘‘ begins 
the short grass season. There is a tinge of verdure on 
the hills and in the Wadys—a splendid emerald.” In 
Central Palestine the beans and the young corn were 
several inches high, yet barley is sometimes sown even 
as late as the first week of the present month. On the 
11th Dr. Bonar noted Daisies, red and white, Hyacinths, 
Cyclamens, and the almost universal Scarlet Anemone, 
with its lovely blossoms. He found also that the 
Oleanders near the Lake of Galilee were beginning to 
bloom. The late Sir Henry Rider Haggard, travelling 
between Tiberias and Mount Tabor, wrote: “It is 
scarcely too much to say that for whole miles it would 
have been difficult to throw a shilling at hazard 
without its falling on some beauteous bloom. Every- 
where the turf was carpeted with them, in a pattern 
of glorious colour, such as no man could design or 
execute.”” Mr. Robert Hichens described in similar 
terms a ride from Damascus into Galilee. 

The Bean crop is ready for gathering about this 
season. These vegetables were a prominent article 
of food in Egypt, and appear to have been of like 
importance among the Hebrew people (cf. 2 Sam. 
Xvii. 28; Ezek. iv. 9). 

On the r4th and 15th of this month the Jews were 
wont to celebrate the Feast of Purim, or Lots, the 
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institution of which will be found in the Book of 
Esther, chap. ix. It was designed to keep in memory 
the great deliverance of the exiles in Persia from the 
machinations of their arch-enemy, Haman, the King’s 
vizier, through the instrumentality of the Queen and 
her cousin Mordecai. With much rejoicing, the history 
was publicly read, with selections from the later 
Psalms, and the leaves of the date palm were carried 
in procession. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CALENDAR (continued) 
APRIL (AzBiB or NISAN) 


Bible Picture of Spring—Profusion and Loveliness of Palestine 
Flowers— Roses and Lilies—Bird Song— Sparrows — Bird 
Migration—Turtle-Dove, Crane, and Swallow—Pigeons and 
Doves—The Barley Harvest—Feast of Firstfruits—Ruth the 
Gleaner—Mulberry Trees—Lentile Crop—Leeks and Onions— 
Overflow of Jordan—Visitations of Locusts—Honey-Bees— 
The Hornet—Clothes-Moths—Flies, Mosquitoes, and Fleas— 
Present-day Sanitation. 


N “the Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s ”’—the 
most Oriental, and to English readers the most 
enigmatical, of Old Testament writings—there is an 
unusual proportion of Nature pictures. Among these 
is an outline, drawn with a few skilful touches, of 
spring-time in south Palestine. 
“Lo, the winter is past, 
The vain is over and gone ; 
The flowers appear on the earth ; 
The time of the singing of bivds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; 
The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, 
And the vines are in blossom, 
They give forth theiy fragrance.” 
(Chap. ii. 11-13, R.V.) 


Leaving the vine and the fig tree to be considered 


in their fruiting-time, we note first that ‘‘ the winter is 
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past,” and “ the rain over and gone.” The winter season 
is certainly past, and, though heavy showers occasion- 
ally fall, the rainy season is coming to a close, as 
the latter half of the-month approaches. The sky is 
mottled with fleecy clouds, there is much and increasing 
sunshine, and Nature “ invites to roam.” 

“The flowers appear on the earth.” Here we enter 
upon a section of our subject in which written descrip- 
tion is all but futile, and the artist’s pencil but partly 
adequate even at its best. For the chief glory of the 
spring in Israel’s land is to be found in the marvellous 
profusion and equally marvellous beauty and variety 
of the flowers and flowering shrubs which, during 
March and April, deck the hillsides, plains, and valleys 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem, and from the coast to 
the borders of the great Jordan valley. 

“The Judean hills,’ says Mr. M‘Crackan, “are 
practically treeless, yet have a beauty of their own: 
lordly distances, great curved terraces, hilltops, 
towns, and olive orchards’’; and then he adds: “A 
greater variety of wild flowers than is probably to be 
found anywhere else on earth, clothes their slopes in 
the spring, and fills their rocky crannies.”’ 

Sir George Adam Smith, writing before the war 
years, thus described a scene in the maritime plain: 
“Over corn and moorland a million flowers are 
scattered: Poppies, Pimpernels, Anemones, Convol- 
vulus, and the Mallow, Narcissus, and blue Iris. 
The shimmering air is filled with bees and butterflies, 
and with the twittering of small birds. Such a place 
presents to-day a prospect of nothing but fruitfulness 
and peace.” We Seclre record that that prospect 
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has been realized at length, to the honour of our 
own nation. 

In still richer variety and luxuriance, if possible, 
do the “ fat valleys’ of Ephraim, and the verdant 
slopes of Galilee, pour forth their vernal treasures 
before the eyes of a too-often heedless and ignorant 
peasantry. Here may be found numerous kinds of 
Iris, Narcissus, Gladiolus, Tulip, Squill, Asphodel, 
Fritillary, and many others, known to us by name 
as garden or greenhouse plants; but there in varied 
loveliness and with colours scarcely to be attained 
under a northern sky. 

These liliaceous types of floral growth were probably 
included under the general term of Shushan (lily), as 
they, and others less closely related, are called Susan 
by the Arabs of to-day. 

Assuming that this inference is correct, the oft- 
discussed question, ‘‘ What plants were intended by 
the poet in Song of Solomon (ii. 1), ‘I am the rose of 
Sharon, and the lily of the valleys’?”’ is reduced to 
very narrow limits. As to the so-called ‘‘ Rose of 
Sharon,” which. is not mentioned elsewhere, and 
“the Rose,” only once in Isaiah’s prophetic promise, 
“The desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose” 
(xxxv. I), the Greek translators render the words 
“of Sharon,” of the plain, so that the verse reads, “I 
am the Rose of the plain, and the Lily of the valleys.” 

As to the former (apparently a familiar object of 
comparison), the now generally accepted conclusion 
points to its being the Scarlet Anemone (A. coronaria), 
a species now well known in English gardens, and one of 
the most beautiful and widely distributed of Palestinian 
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spring flowers. Travellers rarely fail to notice and to 
admire it, in its varied tints of red, purple, and white. 
The “‘ Lily of the valleys’? may be sought among 
the numerous species of Ivis, some of which are remark- 
able for their size and loveliness—such as the “ Huleh 
lily,” so highly praised by Dr. Thomson, but not as 
yet, we believe, specifically identified by later observers. 
No closer determination seems possible in the case 
of these two flowering plants. When our Lord, in His 
Sermon on the Mount, bade ‘His hearers ‘‘ consider 
the lilies,” He was not seeking to give a lesson in 
botany, but drawing their thoughts to the number 
and variety, and to the fragility also, of the Galilean 
flora, so familiar to Him from His childhood. Equally 
familiar had they been, and perhaps admired also, by 
patriarchs and Psalmists: yet it was the fragility of 
the flowers rather than their beauty or fragrance which 
seems the more deeply to have impressed their minds, 
and furnished a saddening emblem of the life of man. 
““ He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down”? (Job xiv. 
2). ‘‘ As for man, his days are as grass ; as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and 
it ts gone ; and the place thereof shall know it no more”’ 
(Ps. ciii. 15, 16). ‘‘ To-day it is, and to-morrow it is 
cast into the oven,” said He who had bidden them con- 
sider the grass of the field ; yet the lesson He drew was 
one which has cheered and upheld so many troubled 
and anxious hearts: ‘‘ If God so clothe’’ these frail and 
fleeting blossoms, “‘ shall He not much more clothe you?” 
“ The time of the singing of birds is come.’’ Consider- 
ing that this verse and the one in Ps. civ. 12, ‘‘ By them 
(the springs) shall the fowls of the heaven have their 
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habitation, which sing among the branches,” stand alone 
among Scripture references, we should naturally infer 
either that Palestine was not remarkable for bird song, 
or that the Hebrews were indifferent to its attractions. 
The latter is certainly not true ; for Israel was a singing 
nation, joyous and praiseful in its worship, as any 
Concordance will show. But the land was not rich 
in feathered choralists. There were and are a good 
many species distributed up and down the country, 
including the Bulbul, or Persian nightingale. But 
tropical birds are, for the most part, not songsters ; 
and those species which migrate across Palestine in 
April make their way farther north to lands like our 
own, where they mate, nest, and delight with their 
sweet melodies. 

There are many references to the capture of birds, 
large and small. The latter breed in very large numbers 
in Palestine, where they are captured and sold in strings 
in the market, affording somewhat of a relish to the 
vegetable food of the peasantry. Our Lord noticed 
the Sparrow among these, and reminded His disciples 
that even these despised little creatures, valued only 
at the smallest coin of the realm, were not forgotten 
before God (Matt. x. 29). 

“ The Stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times ; 
and the Turtle and the Swallow and the Crane observe 
the time of their coming ; but my people know not the 
ordinance of the Lord.”” In such pathetic language does 
the prophet Jeremiah (viii. 7) contrast the unfaithful- 
ness of his countrymen with the wonderful constancy 
of the migratory birds whom they could not fail to 
notice year by year. 
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Each of those mentioned is of interest to the Bible 
reader. All four are true migrants, passing over 
Palestine on their way northward in the spring and 
returning thence in autumn to find a winter residence 
in more southerly climes. 

The stork is one of the few birds which have received 
humane treatment from man. This is due to its 
reputation for parental care and devotion to its young, 
and partly to a less reliable impression of the “ filial 
piety ’” of the latter. Both Hebrews and Romans 
called it ‘‘ the pious bird.” Vast flocks of these large 
birds journey through the heavens at heights where— 


““Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark their distant flight to do them wrong.” 


But nosuch attempts are made; and the aerial travellers 
are welcomed in Russia and in Western Europe, where 
they peacefully nest, preferably on housetops, but in 
default of these, in pines, firs, and other large trees 
(Ps. civ. 17). Possibly when these words were written, 
some few pairs of these birds (as is the case with the 
crane) may have remained in Lebanon or Northern 
Palestine throughout the summer. The huge wings 
are mentioned (Zech. v. 9). 

The crane, unlike the stork, is a noisy bird with 
a “bellowing,” not a “chattering” note, accord- 
ing to Arab phraseology. In the passage quoted 
(Isa. xxxviii. 14) we must read, “‘ swift and crane.” 

The migratory habits of the various members of 
the swallow family are too well known to need further 
reference here. Their attachment to the dwellings 
and other buildings erected by man is exemplified in 
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Palestine as in our own country, most of the species 
being visitants to both. While the swifts are true 
migrants, the swallows are less completely so, some 
remaining in Jerusalem and other parts of the Holy 
Land during winter. But they are birds of freedom, 
and cannot be domesticated (see Ps. lxxxiv. 3; Prov. 
XXV1. 2). 

The migration of birds in spring and autumn still 
remains one of the unsolved mysteries of Nature. 
The observations of modern ornithologists, among 
whom the chief place is perhaps assignable to the late 
Herr Gatke of Heligoland, only serve to increase the 
wonder. His record of fifty years of the hosts of 
birds passing over that wind-swept island in the North 
Sea fairly bewilders an ordinary thinker. The count- 
less myriads of birds of prey, water-fowl, song-birds 
passing twice in the year (though not exclusively at 
those times) over the island ; the vast heights to which 
they ascended, and the astonishing rapidity of their 
flights, combine to invest the subject with a romantic 
interest. But “‘ the life of man,” to quote the words 
of the above savant, “is too short for the complete 
exploration of this inexhaustible field.’”’ Present-day 
aerial navigation may possibly throw some light on 
the conditions prevailing in the upper regions, through 
which even our smallest song-birds take their seemingly 
undirected way. As Bryant has sung in his “ Address 
to a Water-fowl ”’ : 


“There is a Power, whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, yet not lost.’’ 
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The Turtle-dove must be carefully distinguished 
from the ordinary Dove or Pigeon. The latter abound 
and are native in the Holy Land, but the Turtle 
(which has a distinct name in Hebrew) is to be seen 
only at the time of spring or autumn migration. It is 
interesting to know that the commonest species of 
Turtur (T. auritus) is the one which occasionally visits 
the south of England in the summer. 

Doves and pigeons, wild and domesticated, are 
among the most abundant birds in the land, and the 
most frequently mentioned in the Scriptures in passages 
which will recur to the memory of every Bible reader. 
Usually under the name of “ dove,” several species 
of the genus Columba are permanent residents in 
Palestine. From remote antiquity these harmless 
creatures would seem to have been domesticated by 
man—we should gather this from the story of the 
Deluge (Gen. viii. 8-12) ; and large numbers are thus 
kept (as with us) at the present time. ‘‘ Who are these,” 
asks the prophet, “‘ that fly as a cloud, and as the doves 
to their windows ?”’ (Isa. lx. 8). The richer folk erect or 
adapt latticed structures, while the poorer excavate 
“pigeon holes” in the walls of their own dwellings. 
But the wild “rock” pigeon is widely different in 
tastes and habits. To this kind a reference occurs in 
Song of Sol. ii. 14, “ My dove, that art in the clefts 
of the rock.” So Jer. xlviii. 28 and Ezek. vii. 16, 
“doves of the valleys ’’—i.e. the Wadys—the “‘ sides” 
of which afford abundance of perforations. 

The dove was admired for the beauty of its plumage 
and the soft lustre of its eyes (Song i. 15; Ps. Ixviii. 
13). “‘ The wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
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feathers with yellow gold.” This may refer to the sheen 
of the general plumage in the bright sunshine; but 
Dr. Thomson speaks of a variety which he met with 
while residing in Palestine, the body feathers of which 
were literally as yellow as gold. The wing power is 
strong—‘‘ O that I had wings like a dove’’; but the 
gentleness and inoffensiveness of those domesticated 
are more frequently suggested. Hence our Lord’s 
injunction to His apostles (Matt. x. 16), after His own 
perfect meekness had been typified, shortly before, 
at His baptism (iii. 16). The note of the dove is 
proverbially plaintive (Isa. xxxviii. 14 ; Nah. ii. 7). 

These birds, being ceremonially clean, were included 
in the offerings at the Temple. Thus the Mother of 
our Saviour presented, at the season of her purification, 
the turtle-doves or young pigeons allowed on behalf 
of those who could not afford the gift of a lamb 
(Lev. xii. 8; Luke ii. 24). A late visitor to Palestine 
says: “ Behind Magdala runs the great Gorge of the 
Pigeons, under the cliff of Arbela, and it was in this 
gorge that the turtle-doves were caught in thousands 
and taken to Jerusalem for sale in the Temple courts 
to poor mothers.” 

It was with special significance that the Divine 
command was issued : ‘‘ This month” (Abib—sprouting) 
_ shall be to you the beginning of months.”’ For the labours 
of the husbandman—the ploughing and the sowing, 
through the past season of rain and cold—were be- 
ginning to yield their fruits. And from the ripening 
fields of Barley the people were called to offer, in a 
simple but expressive way, their grateful recognition 
of the gifts of Providence. ‘In the fourteenth day of 
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the first month at even is the Lord’s passover. And on 
the fifteenth day of the same month is the feast of un- 
leavened bread unto the Lord: seven days ye must eat 
unleavened bread”’ (Lev. xxiii. 4-6). Thus the months 
of anxious toil are brightening into the joy of harvest. 

Of harvest scenes the Old Testament contains none 
more peaceful or picturesque than the idyll of Ruth. 
It had been a sad home-coming for the elder woman 
Naomi. “J went out full,’ she moaned, “ and the Lord 
hath brought me home again empty” (ch. i. 21); but 
her daughter-in-law was not content to sit down and 
bewail their poverty. Familiar, no doubt, with what 
Moses had enacted, she would venture to see how far 
a stranger might avail herself of its benevolent 
provisions. 

Young and attractive as well as of foreign birth, 
we may well believe— 


“She stood in tears amid the alien corn”’; 


for she knew not into whose “ part of the field ”—an 
open plot, undivided by hedges or walls—she had 
entered. 

The reapers, Dr. Thomson informs us, may still be 
seen at work in the barley fields of Bethlehem, the 
gleaners following them as of old ; and here and there 
some modern Ruth beating out by the wayside the 
corn she has gathered (ch. ii. 17). Masters and 
labourers salute each other, in the terms mentioned 
by the sacred writer. The “ morsel ” is still dipped in 
the “ vinegar.” The “ parched corn ” here mentioned 
is a wholesome and not unpalatable article of diet, 
and is easily and quickly prepared. “It is thrown 
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on a fire to burn off the stalks, then the ears are taken 
and winnowed by rubbing in the hands.” 

The Wheat Harvest, which is about a month later 
than that of Barley, will engage our attention in the 
next chapter. 

The White Mulberry ripens in April. It is largely 
cultivated, together with the Black species, in different 
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parts of Palestine and the Lebanon district—not, 
however, for the fruit, but as food for silkworms. 
The rendering in the A.V. of 2 Sam. v. 22-24, and the 
parallel passage in 1 Chron. xiv. 14, 15, is apparently 
incorrect ; one of the poplars—possibly the aspen— 
being intended: “‘ And hear thine aspen shiver’’ are 
words that better suit the narrative. 
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The Black Mulberry is almost certainly the tree once 
mentioned by our Lord—the Sycamine, to be carefully 
distinguished from the Sycamore. The formeris a deeply 
rooted tree, hence the words: “If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye would say unto this sycamine 
tree, Be thou rooted up, and be thou planted tn the sea ; 
and it would have obeyed you”’ (Luke xvii. 6, R.V.). 

The Lentil (Evvum lens), familiar to readers of 
Scripture as the material from which Esau’s pottage 
(Gen. xxv. 34) was made, is gathered during the 
present month. It is the smallest of the cultivated 
leguminous or pod plants, and appears to have been 
chiefly used in ancient times for the making of this 
“red”? pottage. The process of gathering is repre- 
sented in Egyptian paintings. Lentils grow in 
Palestine to a height of 6 or 8 inches, and are 
then pulled like flax, not cut with the sickle. The 
“redness” is produced by removing the outer shell. 
These humble vegetables are now, and probably have 
been from earliest times, extensively cultivated by 
the peasantry, with whom they form an important 
and much appreciated article of food. 

So also the Leeks and Onions, for lack of which 
in the wilderness ‘‘ the mixed multitude” among the 
Israelites broke forth into bitter complaints (Num. 
xi. 5, 6), are as much in demand among the fella- 
hin of the present day. Onions are an acceptable 
accompaniment to bread, and when a journey is 
undertaken they are eaten to ward off thirst. They 
are not specifically mentioned in the Old Testament, 
_ but seem to be included under such general terms as 
“herbs,” or “‘ herb of the field,” as in our own ordinary 
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speech. The celebrated naturalist, Hasselquist, says: 
“Whoever has tasted onions in Egypt must allow 
that none can be better in any part of the 
universe ”’! 

“ Jordan,” says the sacred historian, “‘ overfloweth all 
his banks all the time of harvest’ (Josh. iii. 15). It was, 
therefore, about the middle of the present month that 
the ever-memorable passage of the flooded river took 
place ; than which few events recorded in history 
have had a more profound or far-reaching influence 
on the destinies of our race. The narrative is told 
with singular minuteness and precision, and if the 
reader has access to Dean Stanley’s Hustory of the 
Jewish Church (vol. i. pp. 195-7) he will be impressed 
by the eloquent picture of the event and its sur- 
roundings there given. 

Visitations of Locusts are frequently mentioned in 
Scripture, but are remembered by Bible readers chiefly 
in connexion with the plagues of Egypt and as con- 
stituting part of the regular food of John the Baptist. 
These large grasshoppers inflict terrible ravages upon 
growing crops and every other “green thing.” If the 
eggs happen to be deposited on soil still softened by 
the winter rains, they sink in, and, being duly hatched, 
produce a multitude of wingless larve, whose powers 
of consumption are almost incredible. They have 
many enemies, happily for the husbandman ; a flight 
of storks, we are told, will clear away a swarm of 
locusts in a few hours. When the adult insects are on 
the wing, the sky is darkened by their vast numbers. 
They “go forth by bands,” yet “have no king”’ or 
leader, as Agur the Wise tells us (Prov. xxx. 27). 
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Man has not been slow to make reprisals on these 
ravagers of his fields and gardens. Being vegetable 
feeders, they were pronounced clean under the Mosaic 
law (Lev. xi. 22). They are eaten to-day in South 
Africa; and Dr. Livingstone compared the flavour to 
that of shrimps. But there is nothing new under the 
sun ; these insects, dried and mounted on sticks, were 
supplied to the royal palaces of Assyria five-and- 
twenty centuries ago. The reader will do well to 
consult such passages as Deut. xxviii. 38; Joeli. 4; 
Ps. cv. 34. The “ palmer-worm” and “ canker- 
worm ”’ of our Version may probably represent species 
of locust. 

The other portion of St. John the Baptist’s diet 
naturally introduces the subject of the ‘‘ honey-making 
Bees ”’ of Palestine, of which the usual species is not 
very unlike our own but is somewhat smaller in size. 
Bees are mentioned only two or three times in Scripture, 
and bee-keeping not at all. The latter, however, is a 
branch of industry among the people of Galilee and is 
supposed to have been practised in ancient times. 
The insects are hived in tubes made of dried earth, 
with a hole for entrance and exit at each end, the 
rest being stopped with wax. The only bees alluded 
to in the Old Testament are the wild ones, which far 
outnumber their domesticated relatives, and these 
references only mention the fury of a swarm when 
attempts are made to rob their nests. Thus the 
Psalmist says of his enemies, “‘ They compassed me about 
like bees”’ (cxviii. 12). An attack from these enraged 
insects is no light matter ; yet the prize is too tempting 
to forgo, and by far the greater part of the honey 
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accumulated in Southern Palestine is probably still 
obtained, as it was when Canon Tristram wrote, from 
these outside sources. 

Honey and the honeycomb are mentioned some forty 
times in Scripture, and this need not surprise us if 
we remember the original description of the country 
as one “ flowing with milk and honey.’’ It abounds with 
aromatic shrubs and flowers so eagerly frequented by 
bees, while its limestone cliffs furnish innumerable rifts 
and crannies adapted for storing the produce brought 
home. As part of the simple food of the inhabitants 
of the land we may recall the prophetic promise con- 
cerning the Divine Child who should be born: ‘‘ Butter 
and honey shall He eat, that He may know how to refuse 
the evil, and choose the good” (Isa. vii. 15). And in one 
of His last interviews with His disciples the Risen Lord 
partook with them from a honeycomb (see also Prov. 
XXIV. 13, I4). 

The Hornet, a large species of Wasp (Vespa crabro), 
is named three times in the Old Testament as having 
been instrumental in expelling the foes of Israel (Josh. 
Xxiv. 12). Zoreah (hornet town) was one of the cities 
of Judah. The pain inflicted by the sting is severe ; 
and both Latin and English proverbs advise folk to 
avoid “‘ getting into a hornet’s nest.’ Virgil includes 
the “fierce hornet’ among the enemies of the bee- 
keeper. 

Palestine is not remarkable for the number or 
variety of its Moths or Butterflies. The Clothes-moth, 
however, is named by our Lord as a common source 
of injury to clothing (Matt. vi. 19, 20); and the 
patriarch Job makes a similar reference (ch. xiii. 28). 
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The late distinguished entomologist, Mr. H. T. Stainton, 
wrote a treatise on the Tineina (Clothes-moths) of 
Palestine. 

The only other members of the Insect class which 
claim notice in these chapters are the Flies, Mosquitoes, 
and (for they cannot be overlooked) the Fleas, forming 
a hideous triad of noxious pests in Israel’s ancient 
heritage. The first two are, as previously hinted, 
among the chief carriers of disease, through air and 
water ; while of the last a local proverb records that 
“the king of the fleas keeps his court at Tiberias,” and 
not there only, as every traveller can testify. Yet 
there is good hope that the skilful and persistent 
labours of medical and sanitary experts, already begun, 
will gradually effect such salutary changes in the 
health conditions of the country and its inhabitants as 
shall render it once more “‘ a delightsome land.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CALENDAR (continued) 
MAY (Ziv) 


May Flowers—Contrasted Outlook—Oleanders—Willows—Mustard 
Tree—Feast of Weeks—Harvest Operations in Palestine— 
Productiveness—Reaping—Threshing—Winnowing—Granaries 
—Storehouses—Barns—Provision for Gleaners—Present-day 
Observance —Grinding Corn — Millstones — Bread-making — 
Ovens—Fuel—Bakers in Cities—Man’s Dependence on Cullti- 
vated Grasses—Ordinary Food of Modern Peasantry—Of 
Ancient Hebrews—Eastern and Western Diet. 


a Palestine, as in Great Britain, the coming of 

May is associated with increased warmth, with 
flowers, and with consequent feelings of cheerfulness 
and hope. Yet as soon as we regard the outward 
conditions in detail the contrast between Israel’s 
inheritance and our own becomes more and more 
strikingly manifest. 

For there the rise in temperature leads on to excess 
of heat by day. The floral glories of the preceding 
month have begun to fade and die—to-day in the 
field, to-morrow fuel for the peasant’s oven. On the 
human side the joy is that of a harvest in course of 
completion, not one, as with us, at a distance of five 
months of uncertain weather! Yet the Lord of 
harvest presides over both. The weather is generally 
delightful, the sky cloudless, and the air balmy and 
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salubrious, though the nights are cool; but in the 
Ghor the heat is already becoming oppressive and 
almost unbearable by foreigners. 

Before dealing further with harvest operations in 
Palestine, two interesting trees may be seasonably 
mentioned here. 

Travellers have dwelt upon the exceeding beauty 
and luxuriance of the Oleanders, during the present 
month, as they fringe the Lake of Galilee— 


‘“* Along Gennesaret’s shore,” 


and beside some other waters. There are several refer- 
ences in the Old Testament which have been regarded 
as pointing to this particular tree under the familiar 
name of Willow. The Willows, under which the cap- 
tive Hebrews “‘ sat down and wept’’ (Ps. cxxxvii. I, 2), 
were no doubt the Weeping Willow, well known in our 
country since the seventeenth century. Isa. xliv. 4 
and Ezek. xvii. 5 seem to imply quickness of growth, 
while Lev. xxiii. 40 appears to denote a common and 
more widely distributed tree than the Oleander, and 
one more easily obtainable in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
There can be little question, however, that the latter 
is intended by the ‘“‘rose plant in Jericho” (Ecclus. 
xxiv. 14) and the similar reference in ch. xxxix. 13. 
The Mustard tree is named only in the New Testa- 
ment, and by our Lord. It is the species with which 
we are familiar ; and the Plain of Acre has been seen 
covered with its yellow blossoms. But in that warmer 
climate it grows to a much greater size, becoming “ the 
greatest among herbs,” and reaching the dimensions of 
a tree. Dr. Thomson records having seen it as tall as 
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the combined height of a man on horseback; and a 
later author, Mrs. Temple, gives 10 to 12 feet. There 
is thus ample provision for birds to “‘ lodge ’’ (shelter, 
not nest) among the branches. As in our Lord’s 
time, mustard is cultivated to-day for the sake of 
its seed, the smallness of which was evidently pro- 
verbial (Matt. xvii. 20, xiii. 31, 32). 

About the close of May, or early in June, the great 
Feast of Harvest (Ex. xxiii. 16) or “of Weeks” 
(Deut. xvi. 10, 11), also called in later times Pentecost 
(or fifty days), was celebrated ; and, like the Passover 
and the Feast of Tabernacles, was a season of national 
rejoicing. ‘‘ Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee: 
from the time thou beginnest to put the sickle to the 
standing corn shalt thou begin to number seven weeks. 
And thou shalt keep the feast of weeks unto the Lord 
thy God with a tribute of a freewill offering of thine 
hand, which thou shalt give, according as the Lord thy 
God blesseth thee: and thou shalt rejoice before the Lord 
thy God, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy 
manservant, and thy maidservant, and the Levite that 
ts within thy gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless, 
and the widow, that are in the midst of thee’ (Deut. 
xvi. 9-11, R.V.). 

These words naturally lead to a fuller consideration 
of Harvest operations. It will, however, be under- 
stood from what has been already stated that 
harvest-time in the maritime plain is a month or so 
earlier, and in northern Galilee some three weeks later, 
than in Judea and Samaria. In illustration of these 
slight differences, we are told that peasants from the 
highlands are glad to go down to the coast region 
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and assist in the work of reaping in its rich corn-lands, 
returning in time for similar work in their own districts. 

In ancient times Syria enjoyed a high reputation 
as acorn country. The Roman writer, Pliny, assigns 
the third rank of excellence to Syrian wheat, placing 
it even above that of Egypt. We need not wonder, 
then, that the cultivation and productiveness of 
grain are the subjects of constant reference in 
Holy Writ. 

With regard to the rate of produce it may be re- 
marked that from twenty-five to thirty-fold represents 
the present-day average in both Eastern and Western 
Palestine ; and according to Mrs. Rattray the like is 
the case in the Lebanon district. Fifty-fold, and even 
a higher figure, is occasionally reached ; and in rare 
cases the experience of the patriarch Isaac in the rich 
Philistian soil of Gerar is attained (Gen. xxvi. 12). 

There are two modes of gathering corn specified in 
Scripture, both of which still prevail in the East. 
Where the corn is short, the practice is to pluck it up 
by hand, root andall. This is alluded to in Ps. cxxix. 7, 
‘“‘ Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand.” (The 
term “mower” is inappropriate, a gatherer of corn 
being signified ; for ‘‘ mowers’ wield the scythe, and 
not the sickle.) Where, however, as in most parts of 
Palestine, the corn grows ranker, it is reaped with 
the sickle in the ordinary way, spoken of by our Lord 
(Mark iv. 29). Two kinds of sickle were in use—the 
one resembling our modern reaping-hook, the other 
more like a scythe, and toothed at the edge. 

When the sickle was used, the wheat was either 
cropped off under the ear, or cut close to the ground. 
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In the former case, the straw was afterwards plucked 
up for use; in the latter, the stubble was left, and 
burnt on the ground for manure. In Job xxiv. 24, 
the first process is alluded to; but the other was more 
general in Palestine. The burning of stubble is 
frequently referred to in the prophetical writings as 
an emblem of Divine judgments (Isa. v. 24 ; Obad. 18). 

The corn was made up into sheaves, which were 

gathered into a heap, or removed in a cart (Amos 11. 13) 
to the threshing-floor. They were not collected into 
“shocks,” as our translation of Judg. xv. 5 and 
Job v. 26 seems to imply; the word there used 
signifies merely a heap of sheaves laid together for 
threshing. 
_ The threshing-floor of the East is simply a level and 
hard piece of ground in the open air, the top of a hill 
being preferred, for the sake of obtaining sufficient 
wind for the process of winnowing. It will be 
remembered that the threshing-floor of Araunah 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 18) was on the hill of Moriah. 

The grain was separated from the straw by one of 
several processes. The earliest and simplest of these 
was by driving cattle over the threshing-floor, until 
they had trodden out the grain. To this reference is 
made in Deut. xxv. 4, and the injunction, not to muzzle 
the oxen employed for the purpose, is generally 
observed, even at the present day. 

Sometimes, however, the oxen were harnessed to a 
threshing-machine. One of these was a kind of 
sledge, much used in ancient times, and probably 
indicated in 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. It consisted of a wooden 
frame, in which three wooden rollers, armed with iron 
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teeth, or iron rings with serrated edges, were inserted. 
The rollers beat out the grain, while the teeth or rings 
divided the straw. Another and simpler machine 
consisted of a thick plank of timber, with a smaller 
one attached, to which the animal employed to drag 
the machine was tied. The under side of the large 
plank was set with sharp stones or iron teeth. 
This is the ‘‘ threshing instrument ”’ of Isa. xli. 15, 
and Amos i. 3. 

Winnowing was accomplished by tossing up the 
grain, either with a fork or a shovel. The latter is 
the ‘‘ fan’ of Scripture. The chaff was thus carried 
away by the wind (Ps. i. 4, xxxv. 5, etc.), while the 
grain fell to the ground again. 

A sieve was sometimes employed to separate the 
husks and small stones from the corn—the former 
passing through, while the latter remained in the 
sieve. Of this the prophet Amos speaks: ‘‘I will sift 
the house of Israel among all nations, like as corn is 
sifted in a sieve” (ix. 9); and our Lord warned His 
disciples that Satan desired to “sift”? them “as 
wheat ”’ (Luke xxii. 31). 

The corn, having been winnowed, was carried to 
the granaries. These were of two kinds, distinguished 
by the Great Teacher as ‘“‘ storehouses ”’ and “ barns ” 
(Luke xii. 24). The former resembled wells or cisterns, 
being dug in the ground or earth; and, when full, 
were covered over with plaster. Grain could thus be 
kept good for many years. There is some danger 
in travelling where these pitfalls are numerous, 
especially at night. Perhaps the ten men who were 
spared by Ishmael (Jer. xli. 8), because they pleaded 
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that they had “treasures in the field, of wheat, and 
of barley, and of oil, and of honey,” had stored up 
their produce in these underground chambers, which 
are sometimes of considerable size. _ 

The “barns ”’ were constructed above ground, as 
the pulling of them down (Luke xii. 18) obviously 
implies. Wherever there is risk of dampness of soil 
the ‘“‘barns’”’ must necessarily be erected above 
ground. 

The most picturesque figures in an Eastern harvest 
field were, and still are, the Gleaners, to whom a passing 
reference was made last month. And it is interesting 
to read, among the many other beneficent provisions 
of the Mosaic Law for ameliorating the lot of the poor, 
that these particular members of the community were 
specially included. The words of Scripture are as 
follows: “ When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy harvest: thou shalt 
leave them for the poor, and for the stranger: I am the 
Lord your God”’ (Lev. xxiii. 22, R.V.). 

It is truly remarkable to learn that this humane 
and kindly precept is strictly observed to-day by the 
fellahin of Palestine, whose poverty does not prevent 
them from showing this form of kindliness to those 
who are poorer than themselves. Mr. Wilson says: 
“ After the harvest has commenced, a portion of the 
field is purposely left until the rest of the corn has 
been taken to the threshing-floor. If the owner of 
the corn was asked why it remained until the harvest 
was nearly over, the reply would be, ‘ Meshan Allah’ 
—‘for God.’ It is ‘the corner of the field’ which, 
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with the gleanings, is left for the poor, and to the 
stranger. This unwritten law of the peasants is 
strictly binding on every man. No one would think 
of touching the corner, even if the harvest was poor.” 

The work of converting the corn, after threshing 
and sifting (Amos ix. 9), into bread, is carried on in a 
simple and primitive, but practically effective, fashion. 
It devolves, of course, on the female members of the 
household, to whom it comes as a daily and con- 
tinual demand. A woman, or when available two 
(Matt. xxiv. 41), sit opposite on the ground, with the 
millstones between them; the latter, heavy and ex- 
cessively hard, are hewn out of basalt rock such as 
abounds in the ancient kingdom of Bashan (see Job 
xli. 24). The upper stone revolves on the lower, and 
is turned by a handle; the wheat, or less commonly 
barley or millet, is dropped into a central cavity, and 
the flour is thrown out at the edges, where a cloth is 
spread to receive it. 

From various Biblical allusions we learn that in 
Egypt the work was entrusted to the female servants 
(Ex. xi. 5), and, while not considered unfit even for 
wives and daughters, was deemed a sore indignity if 
inflicted on men (Lam. v. 13). Thus the blind Samson 
was set to grind (Judg. xvi. 21). It is undoubtedly 
a toilsome and fatiguing task (Isa. xlvii. 2), not only 
from the mechanical labour, but because it is con- 
tinuous—the peculiar hum of the revolving stone 
lasting from early morn till late at night. When 
“the sound of the grinding is low” (Eccles. xii. 4) 
something is wrong in the household; while the 
prophecy (Rev. xviii. 22) that “‘ the sound of a millstone 
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shall be heard no more,” denotes, of course, the utter 
depopulation of the mystic Babylon. 

Domestic bread-making is a simple and expeditious 
process. There being no yeast, a small quantity of 
sour dough from a previous baking is added and, as 
is well known to Bible readers, is made into flat cakes 
varying in size and thickness according to the require- 
ments of the maker. 

It was graciously ordained that a millstone should 
never be taken as a pledge, being indispensable to the 
daily support of the household (Deut. xxiv. 6). 

The domestic oven is a homely piece of furniture. 
Each cottage should possess one, but of late years, 
owing to increasing poverty (now, we may believe, 
permanently arrested), it is shared jointly by several 
families. For this purpose a hut is built in a convenient 
spot outside ; a pavement is made of small stones, on 
which the oven is placed. This consists of a large 
clay vessel, three or four feet in diameter and forming a 
sort of inverted basin with an aperture in the bottom 
large enough to allow of a woman’s arm to pass through 
it. It is provided with a lid to keep the heat in, when 
the oven is placed in position. The fire is lighted 
outside, and piled up round the vessel as needed. The 
cakes of dough are laid on the stone platform or stuck 
on the outside of the oven. A short time suffices to 
turn, and then finish the operation. 

Like the wellside, the village oven is a favourite place 
of resort for the women for its congenial warmth in winter 
and its facilities for gossip at all seasons of the year. 

The fuel for heating the oven consists, in part, of 
the withered wild flowers of the preceding spring ; but 
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the chief material is the manure of domestic animals— 
of cows, sheep, and goats. This is mixed with the 
coarser straw of the cornfields, dried, made into blocks, 
and stored for future use. A procedure of this kind 
does not commend itself to Western tastes, yet in the 
total absence of coal and the scarcity of wood, some 
such expedient becomes almost indispensable among 
the peasantry. 

It will be remembered, however, that in Palestine 
as well as in Egypt (Gen. xl. 2) the trade of a baker 
was recognized in the cities and towns. We read in 
the Book of Jeremiah that during the siege of Jerusalem 
by the Babylonians, the prophet was allowed a daily 
portion of bread “‘out of the bakers’ street” (Jer. 
XXXVil. 21). It is probable that such references to 
the intense heat of an oven, as Ps. xxi. g and Hos. 
vil. 7, refer to the larger appliances. 

Leaving for a moment sowers, reapers, and bread- 
makers, we may find ample material for reflection in 
one great fact which they recall, namely, that the vast 
majority of our race are dependent for their daily 
sustenance on mere Grasses. It is a stupendous truth 
that on wheat, barley, maize, oats, rice, rye, and a few 
other and less important members of the Graminiferous 
order, man is dependent for his daily bread. Yet 
what were their original centres, or by whom these 
humble plants were first cultivated for food, are 
questions the solutions of which are lost in the mists of 
remote antiquity and reach back into prehistoric times. 

Comparing the relative numbers of human beings 
sustained by these grasses, rice, according to Professor 
Schouw, “holds the first rank; then follow wheat 
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and maize, and lastly rye, barley, and oats.” Not 
unnaturally were they regarded by the ancients as 
gifts from the gods, who instructed man in their use. 
This was the case in Egypt, India, and Peru; while 
the Greeks ascribed the boon to Demeter, called Ceres 
by the Romans—hence our term “cereals’”’ for bread 
_ plants—and a festival in her honour was held annually. 

The modern world for the most part ignores any 
sense of obligation, being too intent on utilizing its 
possessions. But the great Hebrew prophet recognizes 
the human and the Divine agency alike. ‘‘ Doth the 
plowman plow continually to sow? doth he continually 
open and break the clods of his ground? ... For his 
God doth instruct him aright, and doth teach him” 
(Isa. xxviii. 24, 26, R.V.). 


The fellahin of Palestine are certainly not among 
those who “ fare sumptuously every day.’ Their 
diet is plain, and scanty. to an extent we can hardly 
realize. There is no morning meal corresponding to 
our breakfast ; the labourer is seen going forth with 
a piece of bread, a few figs or olives, or a bunch of 
grapes to sustain him throughout his day’s work. The 
one meal is the supper after sunset, and with this in 
view the good housewife endeavours to provide some- 
thing appetizing—usually a hot dish, even if it be only 
boiled vegetables or herbs, into which the bread (‘‘sop’’) 
can be dipped. If there be meat it is of mutton well 
boiled, as beef is never eaten. 

If the family is somewhat better off, a large bowl of 
cracked wheat or boiled rice is placed on the table. 
And if a visitor be present the best that can be pro- 
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cured is set before him, in accordance with the sacred 
law of hospitality. At the close of supper coffee is 
handed round, and the pipes are lit. 

There are, however, some other articles of food, and 
some supplementary means of livelihood available 
even by the peasantry. “‘ Milk of kine,” of sheep, and 
of goats forms a leading feature in their daily food. It 
is usually drunk in a slightly sour condition, under 
the name of Leben, from its white colour; it is 
wholesome and refreshing in hot weather. The women 
make butter and cheese also with their homely ap- 
pliances. The vegetable garden is made a source of 
modest profit. Radishes and huge cauliflowers, fruit, 
and even a few live fowls, tied by their legs, are carried 
to the town markets by the women, with baskets on 
their heads and generally infants slung in bags over 
their shoulders. The various wares are disposed of . 
while the sellers rest, and in exchange various oddments 
for home use are carried home often many miles away. 

One is inclined to believe, in the absence of any 
definite statement, that under the Mosaic Law the 
lot of the poor, even if only strangers in the land, 
must have been somewhat easier than in modern 
times, down to the years which preceded the war, 
when poverty seemed to be steadily increasing under 
oppression and misgovernment. We may hope that 
brighter days are in store for the toil-worn, patient, 
and long-enslaved women of Palestine. 

A careful perusal of Old Testament narratives, 
combined with the results of modern observation, 
suggests that the Hebrew people enjoyed a more 
generous scale of living than that just described. But 
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THE CALENDAR—MAY 


““ East is East, and West is West,” and the diet suited 
to the former always has been, and always will be, as 
health demands, simpler and lighter than the latter. 
Bread, fish, vegetables, and fruit take the places of 
the heavy flesh-foods of colder regions, while milk and 
_ light sour wines form the prevailing beverages instead 
of Western intoxicants. 





A GALILEAN FISHING BOAT. 


The flesh of oxen, sheep, lambs, calves, and kids 
was eaten, together with that of clean birds. But it 
is observable that the consumption of sheep and oxen 
on a large scale was reserved for special occasions. 
Compare David’s great festival of bringing home the 
Ark (1 Chron. xvi. 3, R.V.), Adonijah’s rash attempt at 
a revolt (1 Kings i. 9), and the Parable of the Marriage 
of the King’s Son (Matt. xxii.). ‘‘ It was only in royal 
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households that there was a daily consumption of 
meat ”’ (1 Kings iv. 23; Neh. v. 18). The “ fatted 
calf ’’ was eaten when it was desired to do honour to 
a particular guest (Gen. xviii. 7; Luke xv. 23). 

The consumption of Fish calls for separate considera- — 
tion. It is scarcely mentioned in the Old Testament, 
nor fishermen, except in casual allusion. Yet, as Jeru- 
salem had a fish-gate (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14; Neh. ii. 3, 
Xli. 39), it is evident that there must have been a 
considerable demand and supply—sea fish from the 
Mediterranean, and fresh-water fish (probably in a 
dried condition) from the Lake of Galilee. And when 
we turn to the Gospel narratives, we find two daily 
meals regularly instituted—the breakfast (rendered 
“dinner ”’ in our version) as well as the evening meal 
or ‘supper.’ Side by side with this change we have 
bread and fish constantly associated together, as in 
our Lord’s miraculous feeding of the multitude and 
in the meeting beside the Sea of Galilee after His 
resurrection (John xxi. 9, 13). 

In the latter case, the repast was at an early hour, 
but the “dinner ’’ was sometimes taken later in the 
forenoon (see Luke xi. 37 ; Matt. xxii. 4). 





WHEAT AND TARES. 
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THE CALENDAR (continued) 
JUNE (Stvan) 


Beginning of Summer—Cessation of Rain—Rise of Temperature— 
Sunstroke—‘‘ The Heat of the Day ”—Housetops resorted to— 
Battlements and Stairways—The Paralytic brought to Christ— 
Removing the “ Tiling’”—Doors and F astenings—Reception 
of Callers—Town and City Dwellings—Almonds and Apricots— 
Excellence of these Fruits—The “ Apple” of Scripture dis- 
cussed —‘“ Balm of Gilead ’” —Tamarisk —Camphire — The 
“ Rolling Thing.’ 


ITH “ the leafy month of June” we enter upon 
the long Palestinian summer. From the end 
of May until September. no rain falls, and thunder is 
extremely rare, except in the upland districts. We 
read, in I Sam. xii., that when Saul had been pro- 
claimed king at Gilgal, the aged Samuel, having 
reproved the Israelites for the course they had taken, 
sought and obtained a miraculous attestation of his 
message to them. “Js 2 not wheat harvest to-day ? 
I will call unio the Lord, and He shall send thunder and 
vain. . . . So Samuel called unto the Lord, and the Lord 
sent thunder and rain that day: and all the people greatly 
feared the Lord and Samuel” (vers. 17, 18). 

And Solomon gives as an emblem of unsuitability 
“snow in summer” and “rain in harvest” (Prov. 
XXVi. I). 
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The daily temperature now rises, and towards noon 
the heat becomes excessive, so that exposure to the 
sun’s rays involves serious risk. It was a sunstroke, 
in the midst of wheat harvest, which occasioned the 
death of the Shunammite’s little son when out in the 
open with the reapers (2 Kings iv.). Thus the promise 
in Ps. cxxi. 6, though little realized in our colder 
and cloudy climate, would appeal very forcibly to an 
inhabitant of Palestine in June or July. “ The heat 
of the day” is a phrase of frequent recurrence in 
Scripture, and represents the warmer part of the morn- 
ing and afternoon. This, in the East, is a time of 
inaction. All who are able remain indoors, and many 
take noonday sleep, so that the streets and fields are 
almost deserted. The patriarch Abraham, we read in 
Gen. xviii. 1, “‘sat in the tent door in the heat of 
the day,” to catch any breath of air that might be 
stirring ; and the labourers in the parable urged their 
having “borne the burden and heat of the day”’ 
(Matt. xx. 12) as a reason why they should receive 
the extra payment they desired. 

The effect of the great heat on the outward appear- — 
ance of those whose occupations compel them to be in 
the open air during this part of the day is alluded to 
in Song of Sol. i. 6: “‘ Look not upon me, because 
I am black, because the sun hath looked upon me ; they 
made me keeper of the vineyards,’ and therefore obtain- 
ing little shelter during the day’s work. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that light or auburn hair and 
a fair (or ruddy) complexion are much admired in the 
East. 

The mournful complaint of the afflicted patriarch 
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(Job vii. 2, 3), in which he likens his wearisome days 
and nights to a labourer in the fields, is as striking 
as it is pathetic. ‘‘ As a servant earnestly desireth the 
shadow, and as a hireling looketh for the reward of his 
work: so am I made to possess months of vanity, and 
wearisome nights are appointed unto me.’ We can 
readily conceive with what intense earnestness the 








HOUSES SHOWING OUTSIDE STAIRCASE. 


labourer, toiling beneath the glare of an Eastern sun, 
longs for the evening shadows, and for the cool breezes 
which accompany them. 

It is now that the Fiat Roors, characteristic of all 
Palestine dwelling-houses, become delightful retreats, 
as evening comes on, and the inhabitants are refreshed 
by “ the cool” (literally, “ the wind’’) of the day. 

These roofs not only afford facilities for neighbourly 
gossip (like the wellsides or the village ovens), 
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and serve as places for household storage (Josh. 
ii. 6), but, in view of the fact that, in most cases, 
none of the windows face the street, they are really 
the only vantage-ground from which a survey of out- 
side persons and things can be obtained. Hence the 
prophet’s question, ‘‘ What aileth thee now, that thou art 
wholly gone up to the housetops?’’ (Isa. xxii, 1), indicating 
the first resort in times of alarm. Hence, also, we can 
easily appreciate the command, “ When thou buildest 
a new house, then thou shalt make a battlement for thy 
roof, that thou bring not blood upon thine house, if any 
man fall from thence” (Deut. xxii. 8). To this provision 
we shall presently recur. 

During the summer nights it is a common and 
agreeable practice to sleep on the housetops, under a 
temporary tent or booth. It was also convenient for 
private conference, as in the case of Samuel and Saul 
(1 Sam. ix. 25, 26), and the apostle Peter retired to the 
housetop to pray (Acts x. 9). It would seem also that 
Solomon in his degenerate days had sanctioned the 
worship of Moloch (Malcham) in Jerusalem. To these 
the prophet Zephaniah (ch. i. 5) alludes, predicting 
the ultimate ruin of Judah and the Divine judgments 
on those who, on the housetops had worshipped the host 
of heaven. 

Announcements of any matter specially affecting 
the village were, and still are, made from one of these 
convenient platforms (cf. Matt. x. 27; Luke xii. 3). 
Our Lord, in His solemn warnings to those who would 
be dwelling in Jerusalem when the army of Titus 
began its deadly work of circumvallation, enjoined 
them in few but urgent terms: ‘‘ Let him which is on 
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the housetop not come down to take anything out of 
his house’’ (Matt. xxiv. 17). 

It is a correct inference from this that the stairway 
landed on the outside of the house, but within the 
exterior court. It would not be either agreeable or 
safe to have the stairs land outside the enclosure 
altogether ; and it is rarely done, except in mountain 
villages, and where roofs are but little used. They 
not unfrequently end in the ewan, but more commonly 
in some part of the lower court. The urgency of the 
flight recommended by our Lord is enhanced by the 
fact that the stairs do lead down into the court or 
lewan. He in effect says, “‘ Though you must pass 
by the very door of your room, do not enter; escape 
for your life, without a moment’s delay.” 

It may be taken for granted that the general plan 
and structure of Oriental houses are fairly familiar 
to the minds of Bible readers—an open square or 
oblong, into the yard or court of which the windows 
look, a flat roof usually provided with a balustrade 
(or “ battlement ’’), and an outside stairway leading 
down and terminating in the porch or entry, but 
sometimes ending entirely outside the building. In 
some cases there is a well in the courtyard, making 
the owner independent of outside supplies. 

To such a house in Capernaum, evidently one of 
considerable size, the paralytic was ‘‘ borne of four ” 
kind and sympathetic helpers, in order that the Great 
Healer might lay His hands upon him. Of this 
incident each of the Synoptics furnishes an account. 
St. Matthew (ix. 2) gives no details of the course 
pursued, though the difficulties to be surmounted were 
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neither few nor small. But the other Evangelists say : 
‘When they (the bearers) could not come nigh unto 
Him for the press, they uncovered the roof where He 
was: and when they had broken tt up, they let down the 
bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay”’ (cf. Mark ii. 4 ; 
Luke v. 19). 

Here a difficulty of interpretation arises: How was 
_the roof ‘“‘ uncovered,”’ and what was “ the tiling” ? 
To bore through a thick Eastern roof would be a long 
and destructive process, and a hole large enough to 
admit a bedridden invalid would inflict serious damage 
and risk also. 

By “ the tiling ’”’ an English reader naturally under- 
stands such flat blocks as he is accustomed to see in 
the domestic hearth or garden pathways, suited to 
form a pavement for an Eastern housetop. But this 
appears to be an entire misapprehension, which has 
been corrected by the Rev. C. T. Wilson, whose explana- 
tion is the first and only satisfactory one that the 
present writer has met with. 

The “‘ tiles ’”’ used are not for the flat roof, but form 
part of the upright parapet. They are “‘ in shape and 
size somewhat like those used in England for draining 
fields, except that they are much thinner. They are 
laid with mortar, lengthwise, one above another (the 
thickness of the parapet being the length of the tile), a 
light strong wall being thus produced.”’ The temporary 
removal of some of these tubular tiles would be a com- 
paratively easy task. Our Lord was probably in the 
crowded courtyard or at the entrance of one of the 
rooms. 

Eastern Doorways are made comparatively small 
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and low. In a land where insecurity of life and pro- 
perty has prevailed for centuries, this fact will excite 
no surprise. Even the wise King of Israel includes 
among his proverbial sayings, “‘ He that exalteth his gate 
seeketh destruction’’ (Prov. xvii. 19), although we are 
sure that social security prevailed during his brilliant 
reign. 

The ordinary fastening of the outer door was by 
means of a wooden lock and key, large and clumsy but 
not ineffective (Isa. xxii. 22). Bolts would seem to 
have been added in some cases (2 Sam. xiii. 17, 18). 

The late Rev. J. Mills in his work, Nablus and the 
Samaritans, describes the usual details accompanying 
the approach and reception of a visitor as observed by 
him among that ancient people. On arriving at the 
door, the stranger finds it strongly fastened and 
furnished with a heavy knocker. In answer to the 
request for admittance, the inquiry is put from within, 
“Who is there?” If the answer proves satisfactory 
the lock is shot back, and the guest received with 
Eastern hospitality. 

In this matter of entrance to dwelling-houses, the 
reader will recall the parables of the Friend at Mid- 
night and the Watchful Servants (Luke xi. 5-10, xii. 
35, 36); also the incidents in the life of St. Peter 
(Acts xii. 11-16),and.the touching appeal of the glorified 
Redeemer (Rev. iii. 20). 

It will be obvious that the general plan adopted in 
Palestine dwellings admits of almost unlimited modi- 
fications ; as, for example, the total area covered, and 
the size and number of the rooms, with their furniture 
and decorations. In the towns and cities, as we find 
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from various Scripture references, many of the larger 
residences were provided with spacious upper rooms, 
in which a large number of guests could be assembled 
and feasts celebrated. 

There must have been a wide range between the 
peasant’s cottage—where the family and one or more 
domestic animals lived together, and were gathered 
in at night—and the mansions cieled with cedar and 
painted with vermilion and decorated with ivory, on 
which the prophets poured forth their denunciations 
(cf. Jer. xxii. 14; Amos iii. 15; Hag. i. 4). These 
comforts and luxuries were doubtless appropriated 
by the Hebrew possessors of the land, while compara- 
tive poverty was the lot of “the strangers within 
their gates,’’ whose descendants, with their tenacious 
hold on the habits and customs of the past, supply 
so many sidelights to present-day students of the 
Scriptures. 


The Almond, Apricot, and Mulberry trees exhibit 
ripe fruit this month. Allusion was made under 
February to the early blossoming of the almond tree, 
but it has other points of interest. It was known and 
cultivated in Palestine in the days of the early patri- 
archs, when, as now, the fruit formed an important 
article of diet. The oil contained in the nut was not 
utilized as by some modern nations, the abundant 
produce of the Olive rendering this unnecessary. It 
will be remembered as included in the samples of native 
growth sent by the aged Jacob to his unknown son in 
Egypt (Gen. xlili. rr). It had, however, more sacred 
associations. The Golden Candlestick (or Candelabrum) 
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constructed for the first Tabernacle was modelled after 
the pattern suggested by the almond tree ; and Aaron’s 
rod, which budded in token of the Divine selection of 
the tribe of Levi, consisted of a branch of the same 
tree (Ex. xxv. 33, xxxvii. Ig; Num. xvii. 8). 

The apricot, apart from its delicious taste and the 
fact that it is one of the most widely distributed among 
the fruits of the land, is interesting as one of several 
claimants to be the “‘ apple” of the Old Testament. 

Although, fortunately, it has not proved itself an 
apple of discord, like that described in classic fable, 
yet it has certainly given rise to as much discussion 
as the “rose” and “‘lily’”’ mentioned in a previous 
page. And the difficulty of identification is the same 
in both cases—the paucity of Bible references to it. 

““Apples”’ are mentioned three times, as also is 
the tree on which they grew. And of the six texts 
four are from the Song of Solomon. From these we 
learn the following characteristics: that the fruit 
was of a golden colour and fragrant (Prov. xxv. II; 
Song vii. 8), and sweet to the taste (Song ii. 5). As 
for the tree, it cast an agreeable shade (ii. 3, vill. 5), 
and formed a contrast to the mere timber trees of the 
forest. In the remaining reference the prophet Joel 
(ch. i. 12) laments the “‘ withering away ”’ of this tree. 

What was this tappuach which the prophet here 
classes with the fig, the pomegranate, and the vine, 
evidently reckoned as one of the trees of the field—t.e. 
the open country ? 

The orange, the quince, the citron, and even our 
northern apple have had their supporters. Of these 
we may say that the orange is of too recent intro- 
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duction, and the apple is only fitted for a cooler 
climate. The quince and the citron supply shady 
trees and fragrant fruit—‘‘ apples of gold’’; but the 
latter are not eatable, until made up into sweetmeats. 
The most probable identification is that of Canon 
Tristram, who puts forward the Apricot as fulfilling 
all the conditions required, besides being one of the 
commonest trees of the country. Professor De 
Candolle objects that there is “‘no Hebrew name ”’ for 
the apricot ; but the question is, does not tappuach 
denote this fruit tree? Its original home is still 
uncertain ; China and India have been suggested. 
The Chinese as well as the Japanese have long 
cultivated it. 

From Josh. xv. 53 we learn that there was a city 
named Beth-tappuah (house of the “‘apple’’) in the 
portion of Judah; and from xvii. 8 one called 
En-tappuah (spring of the “apple”’) in that of 
Manasseh. From this we may infer that the apricot 
—if such be the fruit intended—was known in Palestine 
before the Hebrew invasion. The Persians cultivated 
it, and gave it the complimentary title of ‘‘ The seed 
of the Sun.” 

No such vagueness attaches to the celebrated Balm 
or Balsam of Gilead. We first hear of this ancient 
medicament in Gen. xxxvii. 25, where we ledrn that 
the boy Joseph was sold to a trading party of Ishmael- 
ites bringing balm and spicery to Egypt. We next find 
included in Jacob’s present “‘ a little balm” (xliii. 11), 
possibly purchased from a like caravan coming from 
Arabia, probably its original habitat. But it is 
evident that it was already known and valued in 
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Palestine, and destined to flourish in the Jordan 
valley under the shadow of the mountains of Gilead. 
With this locality it is specially associated by the 
prophet Jeremiah, as in the well-known passage 
(vili. 22), ‘Is there no balm in -Gilead; 1s _ there 
no physician there ?”’ (so in ch. xlvi. 11, li. 8); and 
Ezekiel expressly states that Judah supplied the 
Syrians with honey, oil, and balm (xxvii. 17). 

Its great scarcity—only a few drops oozing from 
incisions in the bark of the shrub at one time—tended 
to raise the price set upon it—twice its weight in silver ; 
but its healing virtues were by no means imaginary, 
while its fragrance was an additional recommendation. 

Three kinds of balsam, or balm, were formerly 
extracted from this tree, of which the most valuable 
was called Opobalsamum. “It flowed spontaneously, 
or by means of incision, from the trunk and branches 
of the tree, in summer time.’ The ‘other two kinds 
were made respectively from the fruit and seeds, and 
from the buds and young twigs. 

Josephus states that the Balm of Gilead was intro- 
duced into Palestine by the Queen of Sheba ; but it is 
more probable that it was the act of Solomon himself. 
The drug is still included in the British pharmacopeeia 
as an emollient; but it is doubtful if any samples 
reach this country in an unadulterated state. 

The Tamarisk, which we find planted in some of 
our southern seaside resorts, where it forms a small 
bush, grows in Palestine into the dimensions of a tree, 
large and shady, and forms dense thickets on both 
sides of the Jordan. It is not mentioned in our 
Authorized Version, but the Revisers render the 
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original word (Eshel) by “ tamarisk ”’ in Gen. xxi. 33, 
where Abraham is said to have planted one in Beer- 
sheba. So also, it should seem, in 1 Sam. xxii. 6 and 
Xxxi. 13, the corrected readings are “‘ the tamarisk 
in Ramah ” and “‘ the tamarisk in Jabesh ”—well-known 
trees, under the latter of which the remains of Saul 
and his gallant son found a final resting-place. 

Two other plants incidentally mentioned in the 
Old Testament may be briefly noticed here. The 
beautiful and fragrant Henna shrub, with little doubt 
the “‘ Camphire ”’ spoken of in the Song of Sol. (chs. 
i. 14, iv. 13). It still grows wild in the Jordan valley 
on the site of Engedi, but is also cultivated by the 
dwellers in Palestine—not only as a perfume, but also 
for a dye: which is prepared from the leaves. With 
this both men and women stain their nails, the palms 
of their hands, and the soles of their feet—not as an 
ornament, but with the more useful object of checking 
perspiration. 

The prophet Isaiah (ch. xvii. 13), foretelling the 
doom of the enemies of Israel, says “ they shall be chased 
like a rolling thing before the whirlwind.” In the A.V. 
“ Thistledown ”’ is given as a marginal interpretation, 
while the R.V. has “‘ whirling dust.” 

It has been suggested, however, that the “ rolling 
thing ”’ (galgal) is a little cruciferous plant, allied to our 
cresses and cabbages, which grows in some of the 
warm, shady plains near the Dead Sea, and where it 
matures its seeds. Under the influence of drought it 
folds itself into a ball and is then carried away by 
the winds, rolling to and fro, until water is reached, 
when it opens to allow of the germination of its seeds. 
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THE CALENDAR (continued) 
JULY (Tammuz) 


Temperature—Dry Watercourses—Heavy Dews—Eastern Gardens 
—Irrigation—Wells—Cucumbers and Melons—Oak and Tere- 
binth—Nuts—Shittim Wood—Thorns and Briers. 


RATHER higher temperature is all that dis- 

tinguishes the weather in July from that of 
June; but even this is enough to hasten the advance 
of drought. The water in the Wadys, which a few 
months ago came pouring down the hill-slopes with 
torrential force, has now shrunk to mere rivulets, 
and will soon, in many cases, dry up altogether. 
The traveller, who approaches with eager expecta- 
tion of refilling his water-skins, will find his hopes 
not realized. 

To this the patriarch Job compares his own bitter 
disappointment with his friends, who came to console 
but stayed to reproach : 

“My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, 
As the channel of brooks that pass away ; 
Which ave black by veason of the ice, 
And wherein the snow hideth itself : 
What time they wax warm, they vanish: 
When it ts hot, they ave consumed out of theiy place. 
The caravans that travel by the way of them turn aside ; 
They go up into the waste, and perish. 
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The caravans of Tema looked, 

The companies of Sheba waited for them. 
They weve ashamed because they had hoped ; 
They came thither, and were confounded.” 


(Job vi. 15-20, RV.) 

But there are natural as well as artificial compensa- 
tions ; chief among them are the copious DEws which 
fall during the summer nights. They are an inestim- 
able boon to man and beast. The air, cooled down 
rapidly after sunset, condenses on all the vegetation— 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and also on the ground in which 
they grow. 

Commenting on ‘‘ the dew of Hermon” (Ps. cxxxiil. 
3), Dr. Macmillan describes it as “a soft mist that 
comes from the Mediterranean when the heat is greatest 
and the country is burnt up with the terrible sunshine.” 
Condensed by contact with the snow-capped Hermon 
and other inland heights, “‘it creeps down upon the 
plains, refreshing every green thing.” 

In the early morning the white mist lies low, but 
with sunrise it soon disappears. Thus the transient 
reformation of Israel and Judah is compared by the 
prophet Hosea to ‘‘the morning cloud and the early 
dew” (ch. vi. 4). Travellers frequently record the 
thorough soaking of their tents by the dews of the night. 

There are more than thirty other Scripture references 
to the dews of Palestine, many of them of striking 
force and beauty and well worthy of thoughtful study ; 
see, for example, the gracious promise, ‘I will be as 
the dew unto Israel” (Hos. xiv. 5). 

The general Water Supply of Palestine has been 
already dealt with at some length in Chapter 1. Refer- 
ence has there been made to the remarkable progress 
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already attained in Jerusalem under the direction of 
the British Government ; and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that adequate provision will gradually be 
made for the needs of the whole country. 

A few words on the subject of GARDENS seem appro- 
priate. They must, however, be considered from an 
Oriental standpoint, laying aside our modern distinc- 
tion of Flower Garden, Vegetable Garden, and Orchard, 
and substituting a combination of all three. 

The Palestine householder plants flowering shrubs, 
herbs, fruit trees, and perhaps one or two others, 
valued simply for their shade. He surrounds his allot- 
ment with a wall, and has a path made round it, and 
a second one from end to end. He has no idea of 
walking in his garden, or anywhere else, if he can sit, 
lie, or ride ; but wherever there is enough shade he 
smokes the pipe of contented indolence. 

This composite typeof garden seems tohave prevailed 
in ancient times among the Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians, and also, according to the late Professor 
Daubeny, among the Romans as late as the Christian 
era. This is confirmed by several passages in the Old 
Testament, as, for example, Song of Sol. ii. 16, vi. 2, 11: 
Jer. xxix. 5 ; Amos ix. 14. 

There is no Bible reader but will recall the garden 
of sad Gethsemane, and that other garden in which was 
a new sepulchre, wherein reverent hands laid the body 
of the Lord. 

Irrigation is, of course, a vital necessity for these 
gardens; and it is noteworthy that in some of the 
Jewish settlements modern methods are being intro- 
duced. Some of the older ones may be gathered from 
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casual references in Scripture. The primitive plan 
of drawing up water from rivers and streams was 
virtually by rope and bucket, and it seems likely that 
the Israelites brought with them from Egypt the 
knowledge of the Shadoof. This was a very simple 
machine. Two upright posts support a cross bar; 
upon this is balanced, or from it is suspended, a slender 
lever formed of the branch of a tree. To one end of 
the lever a heavy weight is attached, and from the 
other a bucket is suspended. 

‘The principal labour,’ says Dr. Kitto, “of the 
man who attends to the shadoof is not to raise the 
bucket, but to lower it into the well or river. When 
it is full, the chief care is to prevent its rising too high, 
and with too much force.’”’ When the bank of the 
river is high, a series of shadoofs is sometimes necessary, 
by which means the water is raised first into a trench 
cut in the bank, then transferred to a second, and 
so on, until the level of the ground is reached.” 

The water, being thus raised to the proper level, is 
turned into channels surrounding the small square beds 
into which the gardens are usually parcelled out. The 
gardener stands ready with his mattock, and admits 
the water into each successive square or furrow, by 
cutting a passage for the stream in one direction, while, 
with his foot, he raises a barrier of earth to arrest its 
progress in another. ‘“‘I have often,’ says Dr. Thom- 
son, ‘“‘ watched the gardener at this fatiguing and 
unhealthy work. When one place is sufficiently 
saturated, he pushes aside the sandy soil between it 
and the next furrow with his foot, and thus continues 
to do until all are watered.” 
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The Neura—a somewhat more elaborate arrange- 
ment of revolving wheels and buckets—is now prac- 
tically disused. 

The above mention of watering “with the foot” 
recalls the words of Moses (Deut. xi. 10)—“ as a garden 
of herbs.”” Jeremiah promises to Israel that “‘ their soul 
shall be as a watered garden”? (Jer. xxxi. 12), while Isaiah 
warns them of the penalty of disobedience : ‘“ Ye shall be 
confounded for the gardens that ye have chosen. For ye 
shall be . . . as a garden that hath no water ” (i. 29, 30). 

The season of irrigation extends from May to October. 

Thus much concerning the Land: its humbler 
inhabitants are not overlooked. The water-carrier, 
bearing his large skin-bottle on his shoulder, makes his 
way among the crowd, crying, ‘Oh, ye thirsty ones! 
Oh, ye thirsty ones! come and drink of the water for 
nothing ’’—an appeal which sounds like an echo of 
that of the prophet Isaiah, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters’ (lv. 1), and of the repeated words 
of our Lord, “ He that believeth on Me shall never thirst” 
(John vi. 35). The modern gift, however, is not ‘‘ with- 
out money and without price,” for water becomes dear 
as well as scarce as the season advances. 

The various WELLS as centres of assembly and 
gossip are as conspicuous and as indispensable as in 
ancient times, and reproduce many a familiar Bible 
picture. The wells of Bethlehem, of Sychar, and of 
Nazareth are intensely interesting from their associa- 
tions ; but it is disappointing to find so sympathetic 
an observer as Mr. Hichens declaring that “ the 
Virgin’s Well”’ at Nazareth is the reverse of attractive 
—or was so at the date of his visit. It is, however, 
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beyond doubt that hither the Mother of our Lord must 
often have come to fill her pitcher, and that the place 
was constantly visited by the Holy Child. 

Cucumbers, melons, and pumpkins now ripen fast. 
“A garden of cucumbers ” (Isa. i. 8) is no uncommon 
sight in the Jordan valley and other parts of Pales- 
tine, in June and July. So acceptable is this succu- 
lent vegetable in the hot weather, that it becomes 
necessary to station a person in the fields to keep 
watch over the ripe cucumbers, lest any of them 
should be stolen. The solitariness of such a situation 
is alluded to in the passage just cited—‘‘ The daughter 
of Zion is as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” 

It is difficult for us, in our colder climate, to under- 
stand the value attached to these well-known members 
of the Gourd family ; or the intense longings of the 
Israelites in the wilderness for the products of the 
land they had been so glad to quit (Num. xi. 5). 
But the dry heat renders such juicy fruits extra- 
ordinarily refreshing, and to-day, we are told, the 
boys feast on cucumbers as English lads on straw- 
berries. 

The felling of the once extensive forests and woods 
of Oak, during and immediately before the war, was 
dealt with in our first chapter. But, as there inti- 
mated, the work of demolition had been going on at 
an increasing rate for many years previously, and in 
times of external peace. To-day the tree which 
formerly supplied Great Britain with true “ wooden 
walls,’ and held an almost equally prominent place 
on the hills: of Palestine, has shrunk into a compara- 
tively unimportant position, from which, we may hope, 
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it will emerge at the vigorous hands of the present 
Government, as the work of afforestation goes on. 
But oak woods do not grow up like Jonah’s gourd ! 

The Hebrew language has six different (though 
allied) words rendered “oak” or “oaks” in the 
Old Testament. One of these (Elah) is used inter- 
changeably for oak and Terebinth. The latter is the 
Pistacia terebinthus of botanists and the “teil tree ’’ 
of Isa. vi. 13. It is not always possible to distinguish 
which is intended, but the Revised Version should be 
consulted and followed by the student. 

It is a large and long-lived tree, and bears a sort of 
general resemblance to the oak, when both have shed 
their leaves in winter-time. It yields a kind of turpen- 
tine ; but the Hebrews seem to have cultivated this, 
as well as other large trees, for the sake of their shade. 
Abram’s terebinth at Mamre was an object of venera- 
tion to the early Christian pilgrims. Its successor is 
now a venerable oak. 

Of the latter, three species are found in Palestine, 
the Prickly Evergreen Oak being the most common 
(the war may have made a difference). It may assist 
the reader to remember that while there are many | 
notable individual trees recorded both of oak and 
terebinth there are no groves or woods of the latter. 

Another species of Pistacia (P. vera) produces the 
pistachio nuts of commerce. These were included 
in Jacob’s present for his son. The “nuts” in 
Song of Sol. vi. 1m are supposed by Canon Tristram 
to have been walnuts. The former are now scarcer 
than in ancient days. 

The Shittim Wood, so largely used in the con- 
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struction and furnishing of the first Tabernacle, claims 
notice here. It is yielded by one of the few timber 
trees of the desert, gnarled and thorny—an Acacia, 
but not to be confounded with the so-called acacias 
of our modern gardens, which are natives of America. 
It grows from 15 to 20 feet in height, and the 
wood is fine-grained and durable. This, or an allied 
species, yields the gum arabic of commerce; and the 
Arabs use the skins of the pods for tanning. It 
is found also in the Ghor, to the north-east of the 
Dead Sea, and gave its name to the last halting-place 
in the wilderness reached by the tribes—Abel-Shittim 
(meadow of the acacias). 

In the one later reference (Isa. xli. 19) it is said, “ J 
will plant in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree, 
and the myrtle, and the oil tree ’’—-which reads strangely, 
inasmuch as the acacia was already a tree of the 
desert. In the Septuagint version, however, the 
passage runs, “J will plant in the wilderness cedar, box, 
myrtle, cypress, and white poplar’’—which removes the 
verbal difficulty so far. 

Thorny shrubs abound and probably have always 
been numerous, though much less so when the land 
was under cultivation. One traveller remarked : 
“TI was struck with the number of thorny plants 
covering the soil; some of them armed with formid- 
able prickles, which wound the hand that attempts to 
gather them.” “‘ Upon the land of My people shall come 
up thorns and briers . . . until the Spirit be poured 
upon us from on high”’ (Isa. Xxxii. 13, 15). 
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THE CALENDAR (continued) 
AUGUST (AB) 


Temperature—Summer Fruits—Fruit Markets—The Olive: its 
Value and Growth—Olive Oil—Mount of Olives—The Fig 
Tree: its Importance—A Difficulty explained—The Sycamore 
—Cedars of Lebanon—Fir and Pine Trees. 


N this month the day-temperature of Palestine 
reaches its greatest intensity; while between 
noon and midnight the difference is as much as 
50 degrees. In connexion with this fact we are 
reminded of Jacob’s appeal to his father-in-law in 
reviewing the years of his shepherd life: “In the day 
the drought consumed me, and the frost by mght, 
(Gen. xxxi. 40). 

The prophet Amos was shown in vision “a basket 
of summer fruit ”’ (ch. viii. 1). We are not told what 
it contained; but we may be fairly sure that the 
contents included the Fig, the Olive, and the Pome- 
granate. These will now claim attention, since August 
and September are specially the fruit months—the 
harbingers of the great harvest of October, when the 
vintage brings its season of rejoicing. 

Dr. Kitto, writing in the ’forties, reported that the 
two chief fruit markets were Jaffa and Damascus. 
From the former, the rich produce was sent north- 
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ward to Beirut and other places ; Damascus sending 
apricots, pears, and plums across the mountains to 
the coast. Jaffa is still celebrated for its orange 
groves and other fruit; and a volume has lately 
appeared descriptive of the city and its past history. 

Beyond and above all other fruit trees of the Holy 
Land, the OLIVE seems to take the first place. Its 
abundance and wide distribution, its adaptation to the 
soil, its extraordinary fruitfulness, and the varied uses 
of its products—these give to Palestine the title of ‘a 
land of oil olive” (Deut. viii. 8) ; and while this grey, 
sober-looking tree could never have aspired to the 
majestic grace of the date palm, it has been of immeasur- 
ably greater value, both to the earlier and the later 
inhabitants of the land. 

The olive is an evergreen, rising from 20 to 30 feet 
in height ; the wood is hard, compact, and of a yellow 
colour ; the leaves dark green on the upper, and white 
on the under, side. Olive-yards are often associated 
with vineyards in the Old Testament, and it is 
certain that the Hebrews bestowed great pains upon 
the culture of a tree which became one of the chief 
sources of wealth and comfort to them, as it probably 
had been to the former inhabitants of the land. 

Olive wood was used by Solomon in the construc- 
tion of the Temple—for the “‘ doorposts,” the doors of 
“the oracle,’ and the two emblematic “ cherubims.” 
This is recorded in 1 Kings vi., and in 2 Chron. ii. 10 
we read that the king gave to his Tyrian ally “ twenty 
thousand baths of pure oil annually, in exchange 
for fir and cedar trees.” This, when considered in 
connexion with the vast quantities of oil required by 
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the people for their own use, will give some idea of the 
astonishing fertility of the olive-yards of Palestine in 
the days of its prosperity. 

Since the day when the dove returned to the Ark 
of Noah, the olive branch has been the emblem of 
Peace. The tree was deemed by the Greeks to have 
been a gift from Athene to man. Its oil was poured out 
in libations to the gods, and “a wreath of wild olive ”’ 
was among the rewards of victors in the Olympic 
Games. It is frequently alluded to in the poetic 
portions of Scripture. The great Hebrew leader, in 
his last and sweetest song, reminded Israel of One 
who had given to the ungrateful tribes “oil out of 
the flinty rock” (Deut. xxxii. 13); and Job remem- 
bered that, in the days of his prosperity, ‘“‘ the rock 
poured” him “out rivers of oil” (xxix. 6). These 
references are explained by the fact that the olive 
delights in a rocky, flinty soil; and it is even said 
that if, from the depth of the soil, it is unable to 
extend its roots into the under-lying rock, the tree 
languishes and its berries are small and devoid of sap. 

The olive is often used to symbolize the godly man. 
“ But I,” says the Psalmist, “‘ am like a green olive tree 
in the house of God” (Ps. lii. 8). Jeremiah (xi. 16) 
says of Judah, ‘“‘ The Lord called thy name, A green 
olive tree, fair, and of goodly fruit.’ The “ green- 
ness’’ here alluded to implies vigour rather than 
brightness of colour; since the beauty of the olive 
lies not in its foliage, but in the spreading of its boughs. 
Hosea (xiv. 6) prophesies of Israel, ‘‘ His branches 
shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive tree.” 
There zs a quiet, somewhat pensive beauty to observant 
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eyes, yet the longevity of the olive may perhaps also 
be alluded to in the above-quoted similes. Several 
trees of great age still exist in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
where they are enclosed for protection. 

Its flowers appear in May or June; they are small 
and white, and easily blown from the tree. To this 
Job alludes when describing a wicked man, “ He shall 
cast off his flower as the olive” (ch. xv. 33). So 
numerous are the blossoms, that when 
they are thus cast off, it is as though 
snow were falling from the branches. 
Not one flower in a hundred comes to 
maturity. 

A striking note is furnished by Rev. 
C. T. Wilson. ‘“‘ The olive,” he says, 
“has the property of sending up shoots 
from its roots at a short distance from 
the trunk, these shoots developing in 
time into young trees. ... In some 
cases two or more of these shoots may 
be found growing round one tree; 
indeed, I have seen as many as five or 
six of the scions springing from the roots 
of an old olive; and this is undoubtedly the figure 
in Ps. cxxvili. 3: ‘thy children like olive plants 
round about thy table.’ ”’ 

The fruit of the olive was, of course, the great source 
of its value to the former inhabitants of Palestine ; 
nor is it less important now. ‘ The berry pickled 
forms the general relish to the farmer’s dry bread. 
He goes forth to his work in the field at early dawn, or 
sets out on a journey, with no other provision than 
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olives wrapped up in a quantity of his paper-like 
loaves, and with this he is contented. Almost every 
kind of dish is cooked in oil, and without it the good- 
wife is utterly confounded ; and when the oil fails, 
the lamp in the dwelling of the poor expires. More- 
over, the entire supply of soap in this country is from 
the produce of the olive.” See Deut. xxviii. 40; 
gosh. xxiv. 13; Hab.diii: 17: 

The fruit is of a yellowish green, turning black as 
it ripens. It attains maturity in August or September. 
It was gathered by shaking the tree (Isa. xvii. 6), or 
beating the branches (Deut. xxiv. 20) ; and a gleaning 
(Isa. xvii. 6) was always left for the poor, the Mosaic 
Law forbidding the owner to ‘‘ go over the boughs 
again.’’ The oil appears to have been extracted by 
treading, as in the case of the grape (Mic. vi. 15). 
The present practice is to crush the fruit in a sort 
of grindstone, and then place it in a press. 

The following are among the purposes to which 
this invaluable product was applied, as mentioned in 
Scripture : 

As an article of food (Ezek. xvi. 13). 

For anointing the head and body (Ps. xxiii. 5, 
xcii. IO). 

For burning in lamps (Ex. xxvii. 20; Matt. xxv. 
3, 4). 

As a medicament (Mark vi. 13; Jas. v. 14). 

In sacrifices (Ex. xxix. 40). 

In other sacred rites (Gen. xxviii. 18; Ex. xxx. 
24). 

As an article of commerce (Ezek. xxvii. 17). 

The olive in its wild state produces only scanty and 
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inferior fruit. It needs grafting, and this process 
constitutes the subject of St. Paul’s argument in his 
letter to the Romans (ch. xi. 16-24) concerning the 
“casting away ” of the Jews and their final restoration 
to Divine favour. 

The “‘ Mount” to which the olive tree gave its 
name has a special interest to the Bible student from 
its connexion with the history of David, but far more 
as the resort of David’s Greater Son as His earthly 
ministry neared its close, and the spot whence He 
ascended to “the right hand of God.” The olive 
still grows on its slopes, though in smaller numbers 
than of old. 

It is on one of the spurs of the Mount of Olives that 
the new Jewish University has been erected which 
was inaugurated by Earl Balfour in April 1925. 

Second only to the olive in economic value and in 
no way inferior in historic interest, the Fic TREE stands 
out prominently among the fruit-bearing products of 
Palestine, ripening in the months of August and 
September. 

So ancient is its cultivation that it is supposed to 
have been known in the Eastern world even before the 
corn-plants. It needed but little labour, providing 
wholesome and delicious food, whether fresh or in a 
dried state. It was well known in Egypt (Ps. cv. 33) 
before the Exodus. 

This was one of the characteristic trees of the 
Promised Land, together with the olive and the vine, 
as intimated in Num. xiii. 23; Deut. viii. 8. The 
ample shade afforded by its broad and shining foliage 
made it a welcome appendage to the dwelling, where 
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it could be planted in the courtyard (John i. 48). We 
also read of its being grown in vineyards (Luke xiii. 6), 
the two trees being constantly associated in Old 
Testament language. To “sit under his own vine 
and fig tree’ was the common and proverbial phrase 
to denote peace and prosperity (r Kings iv. 25, and 
parallel references), and by way of contrast see Hab. 
ili. 17. 

The economic importance of this ancient trée is 
greatly enhanced by the fact of its producing three 
crops of fruit in a year. The first-ripe figs come to 
maturity about June, though some are a little sooner. 
These “‘ first-ripe fruits,’ as the earliest to appear, 
were naturally prized and eagerly gathered. See 
Isa. xxviii. 4; Mic. vii. 1; Hos. ix. 10; Nah. iii. 12. 
Then came the summer figs in the present month ; 
these are the kind dried for exportation. Later appear 
the winter figs, which often remain and ripen after 
the foliage has been shed. 

Cakes of figs formed part of the present with which 
the prudent wife of Nabal accompanied her appeal 
to David (1 Sam. xxv. 18); and with the aid of “a 
cake of figs’ David’s Egyptian captive recovered 
from his exhausted condition (I Sam. xxx. II, 12). 

The medicinal value of the fig was recognized, as 
we learn from the well-known case of Hezekiah 
(2 Kings xx. 7). Its value is still acknowledged by the 
Medical Faculty, for both internal and external use. 

The fig tree has a wide range of growth. It flourishes 
in the south of Europe—in Spain and in the Greek 
islands. It grows, and even ripens its fruit, under 
favourable conditions, in our own country. Various 
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plantations occur on a small scale in localities on the 
south coast—as at Tarring, near Worthing. But a 
more genial climate is needed to bring the fruit to 
perfection. 

One other fact has to be remembered, as without 
it needless difficulty would be created in the incident 
of our Lord’s destruction of a wayside fig tree, as 
recorded by St. Mark (xi. 13, 14). The evangelist’s 
words are as follows (R.V.): “‘ And seeing a fig tree afar 
off having leaves, he came, tf haply he might find any- 
thing thereon : and when he came to it, he found nothing 
but leaves; for 1t was not the season of figs. And he 
answered and said unto it, No man eat fruit from thee 
henceforward for ever.” 

Now, in the fig tree, as in some others, the fruit 
appears before the leaves. Perceiving that this particu- 
lar tree was in leaf (though the early crop was not as 
yet generally ready), our Lord came to it, if haply 
there might be fruit thereon. But there was “ nothing 
but leaves ’’—the tree was barren and useless for food. 

This incident was an acted parable, and the tree 
condemned was only too striking an emblem of the 
nation. The disciples and others who had heard the 
recently spoken words as given by St. Luke (xiii. 6-9) 
could hardly fail to perceive and make the application. 

The Sycamore of Scripture is a true fig, having 
no botanical affinity with the Sycamore Maples of 
English gardens. It is a noble umbrageous tree with 
wide-spreading branches, and single specimens are 
often seen by the wayside; as when Zaccheus the 
publican climbed up among its boughs in order to 
gain a sight of the Great Rabbi of whom he had heard. 
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Like its more distinguished congener, it puts forth 
several crops of fruit in the course of a year, the figs 
springing directly from the trunk and branches. 

Egypt being poorly supplied with timber trees, 
placed a high value on the sycamore, using its wood 
for the manufacture of coffins, doors, window shutters, 
and furniture. It was deemed sacred to the goddess 
Netpe, on whose altars baskets of the figs were laid 
as votive offerings. 

But in Palestine, with its oaks and cedars, its vines 
and olives, the sycamore occupied a very inferior 
place. This we gather from such passages as those 
wherein we read that Solomon made cedars as numerous 
as ‘‘ the sycamores”’ that grew in “‘the vale” (i.e. 
the Shephelah), or that the Ephraimites boasted that 
if the sycamores were destroyed they would replace 
them by cedars (1 Kings x. 27; Isa. ix. I0). 

The mention, as above quoted, of the Shephelah, 
refers to the fact that the tree is unable to endure 
frost. Hence its cultivation was limited to the warm 
coastal plain; here, as we are told, David appointed 
an officer—Baal-hanan—to superintend its growth 
(x Chron. xxvii. 28). The Psalmist states that the 
sycamores in Egypt were destroyed by frost—an 
almost unparalleled visitation in that hot valley of 
the Nile (Ps. Ixxviii. 47). Of course, the still higher 
temperature of the Jordan valley was favourable to 
their growth. 

With regard to the fruit, we find Amos, who had 
incurred the wrath of King Jeroboam, pleading that 
he had no official standing as ‘‘ prophet or prophet’s 
son,” having been only “a _gatherer of sycomore 
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fruit’? when called to receive the Divine message 
(ch. vii. 14) ; and this employment was of the humblest 
character. As there is no direct evidence of the wood 
being utilized by the Hebrew people (though it is 
possible they may have imitated the Egyptians), we 
are left to conclude that Baal-hanan’s duty lay in pro- 
viding food for the poor and the stranger. To-day the 
insipid fruit is eaten by none but the lowest classes. 

Not to repeat what was said in a previous chapter 
as to the reverential awe with which the ancient 
Hebrews regarded!the majestic heights of Lebanon 
and the noble Cedars which seemed like giant sentinels 
keeping watch and ward over Israel’s northernmost 
border, we may refer ‘again to the passage in which 
we are told that Solomon made cedar trees as common 
as sycamores. This seems clearly to suggest some- 
thing more than the lavish use of the wood in the 
building of the Temple and the royal palace which 
David had previously erected for himself (2 Sam. v. 11); 
and nothing would have accorded more fully with 
the personal tastes, as well as the public policy, of the 
wise young king, than a general planting of trees of 
such economic value. It appears as in use for ceilings 
(Jer. xxii. 14) (of course, in the superior class of dwelling- 
house), and for masts of Tyrian ships (Ezek. xxvii. 5). 

The “ Firs’ of the Old Testament were Pine trees, 
the Alum pine being the most common. Next to 
that of the cedar, the wood was highly esteemed 
(cf. x Kings vi. 15, 34; Song of Sol. i. 17; Ezek. 
XXVll. 5; 2 Sam. vi. 5). 

The “ pine” of Neh. viii. 15 was the Ovi tree, or 
Oleaster. 
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THE CALENDAR (continued) 
SEPTEMBER (E v1) 


The Weather—Approach of the ‘“ Former Rains "Range of 
Temperature—The Palm Family—The Date Palm: its Cele- 
brity—Scripture Allusions—Distribution in Palestine—Pome- 
granate Tree and its Fruit—Second Crop of Melons and 
Cucumbers. 


i eicee is little decrease of the heat by day, at 

least during the first half of September, so that 
the copious dews referred to in a previous chapter are 
still of inestimable value, softening and refreshing the 
parched ground before the approach of the “ former ’’ 
or winter rains. 

These are ushered in by the appearance of heavy 
clouds, the absence of which, during the previous five 
months, makes their advent eagerly longed for, an 
attitude so different from that experienced in our own 
humid climate. But these do not fall until October, 
the moistening of the soil being thus dependent on 
the dews. 

The thermometer shows a maximum heat of 92 
degrees by day and a minimum of 62 degrees. There 
is often much enjoyable weather. One traveller, 
detained at Beirut, reported the nights as ‘“‘ heavenly,” 
but that it was needful to keep under shelter in the 
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daytime, and to seek the protection of mosquito curtains 
after dark. 

Of the trees which impress their characters on 
scenery, Humboldt assigned the first place to the 
Pato family, of which about a thousand species are 
now known. Linneus named them “ the princes of 
the vegetable world,” conspicuous alike for external 
beauty and economic value to mankind. 

We are concerned, however, with but one member 
of the group—the Date Palm, renowned in all ages 
for its stately grace and symmetry, and prized for the 
almost innumerable uses to which it can be applied. 

The southern desert is its native home, and there 
the wandering Arab tribes are dependent on it for 
food and clothing and for most of the other necessaries 
of life. Its presence is a sure sign of local springs 
of water, which are essential to its growth. When 
the liberated Israelites reached Elim, where were 
seventy palm trees, “they encamped there by the 
waters” (Ex. xv. 27). It is thought that Phoenicia 
derived its name from this tree (phanix), while to the 
Romans it was emblematic of the country in general, ' 
Palestine included. 

The date palm has so often been depicted by pen 
and pencil that no detailed description is needed here. 
Its chief characteristics, moreover, are made the 
embodiments of spiritual truths in the writings of 
prophets and psalmists, so that a study of these would 
form an outline portrait of this notable tree. 

‘Rearing its stem and expanding its broad and 
beautiful shade where there is nothing else to shelter 
man from the burning rays of the sun, the palm tree 
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is hailed by the wanderer in the desert with more 
pleasure than he hails any other tree in any other 
situation. Nor is it for its shade alone, or even for 
its fruit, that the palm is so desirable in that country, 
for wherever a little clump of palms contrast their 
bright green with the red wilderness around, the 
traveller may in general be sure that he shall find a 
fountain ready to afford him its cooling water.” 

The erect and slender trunk is used as an emblem of 
gracefulness by the writer of the Song of Sol. (ch. vii. 7), 
and the prophet compares it with the tall idols of the 
heathen (Jer. x. 5). The smiting of this and other 
trees by invaders is bemoaned by Joel (ch. i. 12). The 
Psalmist exclaims in familiar words: ‘“‘ The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree’’; and alludes to its 
being “‘ planted in the house of the Lord”’ (Ps. xcii. 12, 
13), a custom, which is still observed, of surrounding 
sacred buildings with choice trees. He adds (ver. 14), 
“ They shall still bring forth fruit in old age,’ as does the 
long-lived palm. It will be remembered that it was 
copied for decoration purposes in Solomon’s Temple 
(x Kings vi. 29). The prophetess Deborah dwelt under 
the shade of a notable example of this tree ‘“‘ between 
Ramah and Bethel.” In classical literature, as every 
schoolboy knows, the palm was emblematic of victory. 
Our Lord’s public entry into Jerusalem, followed by a 
crowd of His disciples from Galilee, as well as His 
beloved Apostle’s vision of the glorified saints in 
heaven, represents this later point of view (John xii. 
13; Rev. vii. 9). 

From these and other Scripture allusions it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion, though disputed by some 
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modern writers, that the date palm was a familiar 
object in Palestine in ancient days, apart from its 
growth in the congenial maritime plain and its mar- 
vellous luxuriance in the plain of Jericho. Indeed, 
not many years before the Great War, it was not un- 
common throughout the country. It does not follow, 
however, that the fruit ever ripened in the highland 
regions, unless in very sheltered positions. The excep- 
tion is important, since we have the village of Bethany 
deriving its name (house of dates) from something 
-more than the crown of leaves. That the tree grew 
freely on the Mount of Olives is evident from Neh. 
viii. 15. Dean Stanley suggested that the Bethany 
fruit was ripened in gardens ; but these would hardly 
make an appreciable difference in point of exposure. 

Admitting, therefore, that neither Judea, Samaria, 
nor Galilee supplied a congenial home for this produc- 
tion of dates (which, in fact, are mentioned by name 
only once), we venture to suggest, in accordance with 
what was discussed in our opening chapter, that it 
was chiefly the sweeping away of the old woods and 
forests which deprived Western Palestine of those 
moist and sheltered spots where it may have been 
quite possible for the palm to perfect its fruit, thus 
leaving the hillsides bleak and bare, exposed to the 
bitter blasts of the north wind during the winter 
months. But only in localities so screened would the 
tree have afforded more than the welcome shade of 
its spreading foliage.* 

1 May not a similar cause be assigned for the fact that in our own 


island grapes no longer ripen in the open air, as they undoubtedly 
did from Saxon times down to the fifteenth or sixteenth century ? 
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Possessing a beauty of its own, of a somewhat 
different type from that of its giant contemporary, 
the Pomegranate stands in the front rank among 
the fruit-bearing trees of the Holy Land, and has done 
so from remote antiquity. It attains a height of about 
20 feet; the branches are thick, the leaves of a 
beautiful green, the blossoms scarlet, as is also the 
ripe fruit, which is about the size of an ordinary orange. 

The tree is sometimes cultivated for ornament in 
English conservatories, though it cannot bear exposure 
to our winters. It is remarkable also for its longevity, 
reaching two hundred years of age and even more. 

Being so well known in Egypt, we are not surprised 
to find the first mention of pomegranates in the account 
of the dress of the Hebrew high priests, which were 
to be embroidered with ‘‘a golden bell and a pome- 
granate”’ alternately (Ex. xxviii. 34). The spies 
brought samples of the pomegranates of Palestine as 
well as of fig trees and vines (Num. xiii. 23); and in 
the earlier rebellion at Meribah, one ground of bitter- 
ness was the absence of such delectable fruit in the 
wilderness (xx. 5). 

It was promised that this and other fruits would 
be among the vegetable products of the land (Deut. 
viii. 8) yet to be possessed ; and so, in later years, 
we read of “an orchard of pomegranates,” and 
of “spiced wine” prepared therefrom, among the 
luxuries of Solomon’s prosperous reign (Song of Sol. 
iv. 13, viii. 2). The juice (which is slightly acid to 
the taste) forms a peculiarly refreshing drink in 
summer time. 

We are told that in one of ,the Greek islands there 
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was erected a statue of the goddess. Hera (Juno), 
holding a pomegranate in her hand—an incidental 
proof of the value set on this luscious fruit. 

During the present month a second crop of Melons 
and Cucumbers is gathered—most acceptable for food 
while warm weather continues. 
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THE CALENDAR (continued) 
OCTOBER (ErHanim or TISHR!I) 


Temperature—Diminished Water Supply—Day of Atonement— 
Vintage Festival—Culture of the Vine, Earlier and Later— 
Scripture Allusions—Excellence of Palestine Vines and Grapes— 
Terrace Cultivation— Keepers of Vineyards—Towers and 
Hedges—Treading the Grapes—Winepress Rejoicings—Feast 
of Tabernacles—Booths—Autumnal Migration of Birds— 
“‘ Former Rains.” 


CTOBER, the seventh month of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal and the first of the Civil year, is one of 
transition between the rainy and the rainless seasons. 
While, on the one hand, the heat of the day is still 
considerable, and night dews therefore acceptable, the 
appearance of clouds in the hitherto unflecked skies 
betokens a coming change, and awakens the hopes of 
the tillers of the soil. But the springs are yet shrunken, 
the cisterns running low, and the Wadys for the most 
part still dry ravines. 

Early in the month the Hebrew people were called 
together to celebrate the most joyous of the three 
great festivals of the year—the ingathering of one of 
the most precious fruits of the earth—the rich and 
noble Vine.* 


11It may be well to remind the reader that in the opinion of 
modern scholars the word “wine” in the English translations 
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The words of the original enactment are as follows : 
“ Three times thou shalt keep a feast unto Me in the year. 
The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep: seven 
days thou shalt eat unleavened bread... and none 
shall appear before Me empty: and the feast of harvest, 
the firstfruits of thy labours, which thou sowest in the 
field: and the feast of ingathering, at the end of the 
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A PRIMITIVE WINEPRESS. 


year, when thou gatherest in thy labours out of the field 
(Ex. xxiii. 14-16, R.V.). 

But it should be noted with thoughtful attention 
that in the week before the vintage a solemn day 
of atonement was appointed, with a general fast 
(Lev. xxiii. 26-28) and cessation from labour. This 


comprehends the whole produce of the vine, though of course the 
juice is included, whether fermented or not. 
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was accompanied by the impressive ceremony of the 
scapegoat, as detailed in chap. xvi. 

Thus national confession and absolution were to 
precede national rejoicing and thanksgiving (cf. Heb. 
1X. 23-28). 

It ig abundantly clear that the culture of the vine 
in Palestine had long prevailed at the time of the 
Hebrew conquest, the invaders entering into posses- 
sion of vineyards which they had not planted 
(Deut. vi. 11). The patriarch Jacob, in giving his 
farewell blessing to his son Judah, spoke of him as 
“ Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto 
the choice vine ; he washed his garments in wine, and 
his clothes in the blood of grapes: his eyes shall be red 
with wine, and his teeth white with milk” (Gen. xlix. 
Ir, 12), And at a much earlier date we read that 
“Noah began to be an husbandman, and he planted 
a vineyard’’ (Gen. ix. 20). 

Humboldt wrote: ‘ The vine, which we now cultivate, 
does not belong to Europe; it grows wild on the coasts 
of the Caspian Sea, in Armenia, and in Caramania.”’ 
But, whatever its original habitat, we know that it early 
found a peculiarly congenial home in southern Syria. 

In two striking passages of the Old Testament the 
vine is made an emblem of the chosen people in their 
spiritual declension and the national calamities that 
followed. Here is one rendering: 


““A vine thou didst bring out of Egypt: 
Thou castedst out the nations and planiedst it. 
Thou prepavedst the ground for tt; 
It spread its roots and filled the land. 
The mountains were covered with tts shade, 
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And with its tendrils the lofty cedars ; 

Its boughs it extended to the sea, 

And its branches to the Great River. 

Why hast thou broken down tts fences, 

So that every passenger croppeth it ? 

The boar from the forest wasteth tt, 

And the wild beasts of the field devour it.” ; 
. (Ps. Ixxx. 8-13.) 


““ My beloved had a vineyard 
On a high and fruitful hill ; 
And he fenced it round, and he cleared it from the stones, 
And he planted it with the vine of Sorek ; 
And he built a tower in the midst of it, 
And he hewed out also a lake therein ; 
And he expected that it should bring forth grapes : 
But it brought forth poisonous berries.” 
(Isa. via, 25) 

Adding to the above selections our Lord’s Parable 
of the Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 33 e¢ seq.), and the 
later discourse in which He used the vine and its 
branches as emblems of Himself and His disciples, 
we shall learn much concerning the formation and 
maintenance of an Eastern vineyard. 

The vines of Palestine were essential trees of the 
highlands. From farthest north to southern Judea 
—from Lebanon to Eshcol—they flourished for untold 
ages. In the warm plain of the coast only an inferior 
quality was produced, while in the semi-tropical 
Ghor none grew at all. Those that grew in gardens 
(Song ii. 13, I5) were trained on trellises in arbours ; 
but it was the system of terrace cultivation, of which 
the remains are found all over the country, which must 
have imparted to its scenery an aspect so different 
from that presented during the ensuing centuries of 
neglect and desolation. It is possible that the shelf- 
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like formation of the limestone strata suggested that 
method of utilizing the hill-slopes for economic purpose, 
so covering the present tangled and featureless heights 
with verdure and beauty. 

These terraces, like stone stairs, were, and in some 
districts now are, carried up row above row, often to 
a considerable elevation. They are far from being 
mere ledges of stone. A wall of rough material is 
built along the outer edge; earth is brought and 
deposited on the floor, and in the soil—not deep, of 
course, but rich in quality—fruit trees and vegetables 
are planted. The vines are trained over the outer 
stone wall (cf. Gen. xlix. 22) or supported on stakes. 

As the season of vintage draws near it becomes 
needful to provide adequate means of protecting the 
crop from depredations by man and beast. “ Thieves 
broke through ”’and stole ; and, as in one of the passages 
above quoted, the ‘“‘ wild boar ” and other wild beasts 
out of the forest ‘“‘ would seek to break through.” 
Jackals, the “‘ dragons ”’ of the A.V., but rightly trans- 
lated in R.V., were, and are, always in evidence, and 
both foxes and young jackals are eager devourers of 

grapes (Song ii. 15). 

- It was usual to employ “ keepers of the vineyards ” 
(Song i. 6), who naturally needed shelter from the 
noontide heat, and for whom therefore a temporary 
arbour or booth was erected. To this the patriarch 
Job made reference when he compared the dwelling- 
place of the ungodly to “a booth which the keeper 
maketh ” (ch. xxvii. 18). In some cases a more sub- 
stantial structure was built, such as we find mentioned 
in Isaiah and above quoted, and in our Lord’s parable. 
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These towers, Rev. C. T. Wilson states, consist of two 
rooms, one above the other, the keeper sleeping up- 
stairs and sometimes having, in addition, a booth on 
the roof. The owner of the vineyard will not un- 
frequently bring his family to lodge with him oe 
the season of ingathering. 

The vineyards were surrounded either by walls or 
by a hedge formed of thorny shrubs. Thus Solomon 
compares “the way of the slothful man”’ to “a hedge 
of thorns’’; and the prophet Micah, describing the 
degeneracy of the people, says: ‘“‘ The most upright 
is sharper than a thorn hedge’? (ch. vii. 4). 

The Jewish vintage, like our “‘ harvest home,” was 
naturally a time of great rejoicing. To this the prophet 
Isaiah alludes: “In the vineyards there shall be no 
singing, neither shall there be shouting: the treaders 
shall tread out no wine in their presses ; I have made 
their vintage shouting to cease” (xvi. 10). So also 
Jeremiah: ‘‘ The Lord... shall give a shout, as 
they that tread the grapes” (xxv. 30). “I have 
caused wine to fail from the winepresses ; none shall 
tread with shouting ”’ (xlviii. 33). 

The references to the “‘ treading ’’ of the grapes, in 
the above passages, and in many others, demand a 
brief description of an Oriental winepress, and the 
‘mode of using it. The winepress was a building con- 
structed in the centre of the vineyard. It consisted 
of a large receptacle, either formed of stones and 
lined with cement, or hewn out of the solid rock. “A 
certain householder . . . digged a winepress”’ (Matt. 
Xxi. 33). Into this ‘< press-vat ” the grapes were 
thrown, and trodden with the feet. In Persia, at the 
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present day, the vat is made about 8 feet square, 
and 4 feet in height, and is trodden by five men. The 
expressed juice flows out through spouts or gratings 
into one or more receptacles placed below. To such 
vessels our Lord refers (Mark xii. 1): “‘a place for 
the winefat [vat] ’’—a cavity being sometimes niade to 
receive them. The treading of grapes was a laborious 
and somewhat uncleanly office, nor was it deemed an 
honourable one. The work was, however, performed 
with singing, as the passages above quoted will show. 

Large quantities of grapes are made into raisins and 
sold in the markets. Their well-known sustaining 
power is illustrated in several passages of Old Testa- 
ment history. They were included, for example, among 
the gifts which the crafty Ziba brought to his fugitive 
sovereign when the latter was seeking to escape from 
his rebellious son (2 Sam. xvi. I). 

It is hardly needful to add that “‘ wine ” was stored 
in earthen jars as well as in skins. 

The wood of vines was regarded as of no economic 
value. To this the prophet Ezekiel alludes in words 
of terrible import: ‘‘ And the word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying, Son of man, what is the vine tree more 
than any tree, the vine branch which is among the trees 
of the forest? Shall wood be taken thereof to make any 
work ? or will men take a pin of it to hang any vessel 
thereon ? Behold, it is cast into the fire for fuel: the 
fire hath devoured both the ends of it, and the midst of 
it is burned ; is it profitable for any work? Behold, 
when tt was whole, it was meet for no work: how much 
less, when the fire hath devoured it, and it is burned, shall 
it yet be meet for any work ?”’ (ch. xv. 1-5). 

Pass 
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Bootus ON HovusETOPS, DURING FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 
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Our Lord in equally solemn terms applied the same 
emblem to the individual disciples: “ If a man abide not 
in Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and 
they gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned. If ye abide in Me, and My words abide 1m you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” 

The FEAST OF TABERNACLES was an outdoor gather- 
ing designed not merely to commemorate the dwelling 
of the Israelites in tents in the wilderness but also as 
a natural thanksgiving for the seasonal mercies of the 
year. Ordinary dwellings were vacated, and booths 
erected round and about Jerusalem. In these the 
people lived for a whole week of festivity, as described 
in Lev. xxiii. 39-43 and Neh. viii. 14-18. 

It is singular to find from the latter passage (ver. 17) 
that this observance had been neglected “since the 
days of Joshua.”’ Such a departure from the Law of 
Moses is only partially explained by the unsettled and 
disorganized state of the country during the time of 
the Judges ; by the fact that Jerusalem did not become 
the capital city until the reign of David, and by the 
withdrawal of the Ten Tribes from attendance there 
after the Disruption. 

One cannot but conclude, however, that a very large 
quantity of foliage must have been demanded when- 
ever such booths, larger or smaller, were constructed, 
as in the case of those put up on housetops or vine- 
yards at the present day ; and consequently that trees 
(including palm trees, though not palm gvoves) must 
have grown plentifully on Olivet and the neighbouring 
heights until the ruthless soldiers of Titus cut down, 
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as Josephus declares, all the timber they could lay 
hands on. 

The ‘‘ former rains’? are ‘now expected as the 
month draws near its close. In ordinary years they 
last from that date till the end of November, after which 
a peridll of dry weather sets in, or with only occasional 
showers. The “ latter’? and more important and 
valuable rains then follow, and to them the husband- 
man looks for preparing the soil for the earlier harvest 
of barley. 

Dr. Salaman’s experience in 1918—a little later in 
the month than the average period—is thus recorded : 
‘“« The first rains have come, and I confess I wish they 
were the last. For several days clouds have been over- 
head and the atmosphere charged. On Tuesday night 
the whole country was lit up with lightning without 
thunder, and then it burst. The rain came, driven 
by a roaring gale, in the early hours. You cannot 
conceive the force of rain driven by a wind such as 
you get here. All day yesterday it rained in sheets, 
but to-day is bright.” 

In autumn, as in spring, the migratory species of 
birds “‘ observe the time of their coming,” returning 
southward to spend the winter in regions nearer the 
Equator, or in some cases remaining in Palestine till 
the next vernal season. Of this phenomenon we have 
already spoken at some length. 
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THE CALENDAR (continued) 
NOVEMBER (But or MARCHESHVAN) 


Weather in November—Day and Night Temperature — Fine 
Intervals—Field Work Irrespective of Weather—Winter 
Flowers—Tenure of Land—Remarkable Custom—High Value 
set on Agriculture by Nations of Antiquity—Hebrew Agri- 
culture—Scripture Allusions—The Plough and its History— 
Yokes and Goads—The Harrow—Fire and Light in Eastern 
Dwellings—Scripture References—Lamps, Torches, Lanterns. 


N Western Palestine, as often in our own land, 
the winter season begins in December, though 
the maximum of cold is not reached until January 
and the first half of February. But the winter there 
must not be reckoned as a counterpart to that of 
Great Britain. The difference in temperature of the 
days and the nights is undoubtedly greater, but the 
sun has much more power by day than with us. 
During the first three weeks of the present month 
the weather is often very fine and pleasant, thus 
lightening the labours of ploughman and sower who 
may now be seen busily occupied in preparing the 
soil. Yet, be the weather what it may, the work 
must be done, and done at once, for “‘ He that observeth 
the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds 
shall not reap” (Eccles. xi. 4). One traveller writes: 
“It is not till the beginning of December that the 
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trees lose their foliage: and the month is drawing 
to a close before the rigour of the winter is ordinarily 
felt. At Jerusalem thin ice is sometimes formed for 
one or two days upon the pools; but the frost never 
bites the ground. Snow, to the depth of a foot or so, 
is mor® common, but it does not usually lie long.” 
(This must have been penned during a favourable 
winter.) 

We are thus led back once more to consider the 
land and its productions, remarking, ere we pass on 
that a garland of wild flowers—anemones, crocuses 
and violets—may generally be gathered at this season 
of the year. 

But land must be occupied before it can be ploughed 
or sown. And the plan of ownership, as ordained 
through Moses, and carried into effect by Joshua, 
provided that each family should possess and cultivate 
its own allotment; while its subsequent alienation, 
through misfortune or neglect, was remedied by the 
enactment which secured the return of such land to 
its original owner (or his representatives) at the Year 
of Jubilee. After the disruption of the kingdom, these 
wise and beneficent provisions would gradually be 
superseded, so that in New Testament times we read 
of landlords and tenants, of properties farmed out, 
and of stewards to collect the rents, these being paid 
in kind and not in money. 

At the present time the ‘common land’’ attached 
to the villages is let out to such as are desirous to share 
it. And the mode of procedure is quaintly interesting 
The Khateeb (village priest and general factotum) 
meets the applicants on a day appointed, having 
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provided a bag and some pebbles. On each of the 
latter he will have put a distinguishing mark, to 
represent the “ lots ” about to be distributed. 

A young child is selected to take out the marked 
pebbles, giving each in succession to one of the 
claimants. Each man stands in an attitude of rayer, 
and says with becoming solemnity, “‘ This is my lot”’ ; 
and, ‘“‘May God bless my lot.” The Khateeb then 
interprets the marks on the s.ones, and the peasants 
go to their assigned portions of land. Besides several 
passages in the Old Testament which this curious 
custom recalls, there is one in the Apocalypse of which 
it seems to afford an explanation not elsewhere to be 
found: ‘‘ To him that overcometh I will give a white stone, 
and upon the stone a new name written, which no man 
knoweth but he that receiveth 1t’”’ (Rev. ii. 17, R.V.). 

These allotments are not separated by walls or 
hedges, but a double furrow is cut between adjacent 
plots, and heaps of stones are piled at intervals to 
mark the needful distinctions of proprietorship. 

As above stated, each householder originally culti- 
vated his own land. The Crown-Lands, during David’s 
reign, were superintended by seven officers ; the seven 
departments under their care being as follows: Till- 
age, Vine culture, Olive culture, Cattle, Camels and 
Asses, Sheep, and the Storing of Produce. The arts 
of agriculture were held in high esteem by the kings 
and nobles of Israel. And from its advanced state 
in the time of Solomon, that wise king was enabled 
to supply the Tyrians with an abundance of field 
produce, in return for the services which they rendered 
him, . 
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The position assigned to agriculture among the 
peoples of antiquity opens out a field of wide and 
varied research; yet our own “nation of shop- 
keepers”? have apparently left the subject almost 
untouched. The later chapters of the Book of Genesis, 
and Tite local monuments, afford ample evidence of 
the high place accorded by the Egyptians to the 





PLOUGHING WITH OXEN. 


cultivation of the soil, while it held an equally import- 
ant position in the plains of Babylonia and Assyria. 
We have it on the testimony of the late Sir A. H. 
Layard, that in some parts, at least, of Assyria the 
corn-lands yield two hundredfold. The Greeks, on 
the contrary, preferred idle speculation to honest 
labour, those of Attica affecting to despise their 
fellow-countrymen of Beeotia as dull and stupid 
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because they tilled their fertile soil. Yet the Boeotian 
men were brave and hardy, and their women excep- 
tionally handsome ; while their State had given birth 
to such characters as those of Hesiod, Pindar, Corinna, 
and Plutarch, besides the great Epaminondas, the 
victor of Leuctra. a 

The practical Romans set a high value on agricul- 





PRIMITIVE EASTERN PLOUGH. 


ture, as their earlier history testifies. Every school- 
boy remembers the story of Cincinnatus being called 
from his small farm to lead the armies of Rome, and 
returning thereto when the enemy had been defeated. 
The Roman furrows, like their roads, were straight 
as an arrow. A ploughman who failed to make a 
straight track was said de lined arare, ‘‘to plough out 
of the line”’; whence delivare, ‘to stagger,” from 
which we get our term delirious. 
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Of the details of Hebrew agriculture, Scripture 
affords many illustrations. We read how the first 
king of Israel was summoned from his father’s farm, 
when on a very homely errand, and how the call 
came to Elisha at the plough, and to Amos in 
the “aycamore plantation. Primitive, in the most 
emphatic sense, and clumsy in its simplicity, is that 
interesting implement, the Plough. As for the Spade, 
one might suppose it was a still earlier tool; yet it 
is a significant fact that it is not used in Palestine ; 
while we are told that in Spain and Portugal the im- 
plement of single-handed cultivation is a sort of Hoe, 
- with a long blade, and very effective in a dry soil. In 
remarkable accordance with this statement, we under- 
stand that a somewhat similar tool is used in parts 
of the coast-plain of Palestine. 

Of this tool Mr. Chandos Hoskyns, from whose valu- 
able little volume, A Short Enquiry into the History of 
Agriculture, we have been quoting, says: “I have 
often been surprised, when watching its use both in 
Portugal and Madeira, at the efficiency with which it 
performs its task, turning up the soil to the depth of 
even three feet.”’ ; 

This primitive instrument, which is not unlike a 
pickaxe, brings us to the tool depicted on early Egyptian 
monuments. This is the Sarcle (Latin, sarculum), a 
veritable pick, which the labourer grasps in both hands, 
turning up the soil as he goes. 

Another step brings us to the regular plough. We 
do not know what interval there was separating the 
two stages; yet when the ox had been domesticated 

1 Bradbury & Evans. 1849. 
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by man, it seems a natural advance to attach a yoke 
of these useful animals to the handle of the plough and 
drive them along the field, the workman following 
and holding it at the junction of the handle and share. 
Such a process is frequently represented. 

The Palestinian plough is entirely of wood, eatept, 
of course, the share. The “ beam”’ (previously the 
“handle ”’) consists usually of a selected bough of a 
tree, of suitable shape to bear the pressure of the 
labourer’s hand. It will be remembered that our Lord, 
in cautioning a half-hearted follower, remarks: ‘‘ No 
man, having put his hand (not hands) to the plough . . . 
is fit for the kingdom of God” (Luke ix. 62). The 
right hand holds the beam, the left the goad. 

Some additions have been made in the course of 
centuries to the Oriental plough; yet even now, we 
are informed, ‘‘ the seed is sown usually on the un- 
ploughed land, the plough following immediately and 
turning it in with the soil. The share, however, does 
not turn over the soil, as in the case of an English 
plough, but merely breaks it up from below, the seed 
falling in between the clods.” This seems a clumsy 
and defective operation ; and we are not surprised to 
learn that farmers who possess oxen will sometimes 
plough their land twice or three times, thus ensuring 
a better crop. Elisha, we read, when called to follow 
Elijah and succeed him in the prophetic office, was 
“ ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen, and he with the 
twelfth” (x Kings xix. 19). This merely means that 
he with eleven other labourers was ploughing in 
company, a frequent practice at the present time, 
especially when the land is the common property of 
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the villagers. In modern and perhaps in ancient 
days also this expedient was adopted for mutual 
protection and defence. 

Numerous other scriptural allusions will readily 
recur to the Bible student. The Yoke, for example, is 
a fainiliar emblem of servitude, usually in the more 
painful sense. One happy exception will be always 
remembered in the Saviour’s gracious invitation : 
“Come unto Me .. . My yoke ts easy and My burden 
is light.’ The natural yoke is neither “light” nor 
“easy.”’ It consists of a long and stout piece of wood 
having four pegs of the same material, and fastened 
by cords or thongs passed under the animal’s throat. 

It was a humane provision of the Mosaic Law which 
forbade yoking an ox and an ass together. This 
prohibition is sometimes disregarded ; but in such 
cases the peasant generally contrives to apportion the 
heavier load to the stronger and taller animal. Either, 
however, could be employed separately for ploughing. 

Among other Scripture allusions we are told that 
of Esau it was predicted by the aged Isaac that he 
should ultimately break his brother Jacob’s yoke 
from off his neck (Gen. xxvii. 40). The people 

complained to the weak and imprudent Rehoboam 
that his father Solomon had made their yoke 
grievous, and entreated that he would make it 
lighter (I Kings xii. 4). The prophet Jeremiah was 
directed to make bonds and yokes, and place them upon 
his neck, and then send them to certain kings, the 
act being designed to typify the subjugation of those 
monarchs to the Babylonian power (Jer. xxvii. 2 
et seq.). In a subsequent passage (xxviii. 13, 14), 
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reference is made to yokes of iron as well as of wood, 
from which it seems likely that that metal was 
employed for the purpose. We know that it was 
used at a very early period for the share of the plough. 
We read in the First Book of Samuel, that in conse- 
quence of the oppression of the Philistines, these“ was, 
at the beginning of Saul’s reign, ‘‘ o smith found 
throughout all the land of Israel. . .. But all the Israelites 
went down to the Philistines to sharpen every man his 
share and his coulter. Yet they had a file for the coulters, 

. . and to sharpen the goads ”’ (xiii. 19-21). 

The “‘ Goad” here alluded to was a wooden staff, 
7 or 8 feet long, pointed with iron at one end, 
and having a flat, chisel-like blade of the same metal 
at the other. The blade was used for clearing the 
share, the point for urging on the oxen which drew 
the. plough. The animals would sometimes prove 
refractory, but their resistance only brought their 
limbs into contact with the sharp iron point of the 
ploughman’s weapon. 

To “kick against the pricks” or goads became a 
proverbial phrase both in Eastern and classical tongues 
for useless resistance to lawful authority, not without 
a suggestion of intentional rebellion against him who 
guides. Perhaps it was in this twofold sense that our 
Lord quoted it in His memorable appeal to Saul the 
persecutor on the Damascus road. 

Both the ploughshare and the goad could readily be 
converted into weapons of war. “ Beat your plough- 
shares into swords,” cries the prophet Joel; “ Jet the 
weak say, I am strong’? (iii. t0). Isaiah reverses the 
figure, and prophesies that, in Messiah’s days, men 
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“ shall beat their swords into ploughshares,” and learn 
war no more (ii. 4). Among the Israelitish judges we 
read (Judg. iii. 31) of one Shamgar, who, it is said, 
slew six hundred Philistines “ with an ox-goad.”” The 
feat i is sufficiently astonishing, and was probably per- 
formed during the pursuit of a retreating enemy ; yet 
the goad, in the hands of a strong and courageous 
watrior, would prove a very formidable weapon. 

The plough was sometimes used for the measure- 
ment of land, and to this practice there may be an 
allusion in xr Sam. xiv. 14. Of the Roman hero, 
Horatius, the poet-historian sings : 

“They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night.” 

It is noteworthy that the use of the Harrow is not 
now known in Palestine, nor does the sort of surface 
ploughing already described require it. Yet in the 
Book of Job it is familiarly alluded to when the 
Almighty asks of the patriarch concerning the wild ox 
“ unicorn’): “‘ Will he harrow the valleys after thee ?”’ 
(ch. xxxix. Io). And again in connexion with David's 
merciless treatment of the Ammonites at what seems 
to have been the lowest point of his moral decadence 
(2 Sam. xii. 31). These and other passages suggest 
that the state of agricultural knowledge and practice 
among the peasantry in modern times is considerably 
inferior to that of the ancient Hebrews. 

We may remark here that the Palestinian plough- 
man, following unconsciously the example of his 
Roman predecessors, aims at perfect straightness in 
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his furrow. It is necessary for him, working in the 
light soil of the country, to keep his eye fixed on the 
course taken by the machine. Was our Lord thinking 
of this when He warned His would-be disciple on the 
danger of “ looking back ”’ ? 

The approach of the coldest part of the vwanter, 
together with the shortening days, naturally suggests 
some observations on FIRE and LicuT in Eastern 
dwellings. 

Although the Bible contains a profusion of refer- 
ences to fire, in both its material and figurative 
sense, there is scarcely any mention of what the 
Englishman values so highly—the fireside, and the 
comforts associated with it. But such an idea is 
quite foreign to the Oriental mind. The wide differ- 
ences in climate and in habits are the chief causes. 
The cottages of the fellahin are often fireless, except 
when food is being prepared, as described in a previous 
chapter. Two apparent exceptions occur—the fire, 
probably kindled in a sort of brazier, into which the 
prophetic “‘roll”’ of warning was defiantly flung by 
Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 22, 23), and a similar one in 
the court of the high priest’s house, beside which St. 
Peter sat and denied his Lord (John xviii. 18). Not 
very dissimilar is the stove (called a “hearth” in the 
Old Testament) which is found in the dwellings of the 
peasantry at the present time. It is placed on a 
stand and filled with charcoal as fuel. As there are 
commonly no chimneys, the fumes of the burnt wood 
(the “coals” of Scripture) have to escape through 
the roof. Probably some better arrangement was 
formerly adopted in the superior class of houses. 
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As soon as the outdoor labours of the day are 
ended, the peasant closes the door of his humble 
abode, and the domestic lamp is lighted. The illu- 
mination it affords seems to us feeble enough, yet it 
constitutes the “‘ light in the dwelling,” so often used 
in Scfipture as an emblem of peace and prosperity. 
Job, in his affliction, recalled past years when God’s 
candle shined upon his head (ch. xxix. 3). David, in 
his song of thanksgiving, exclaims, ‘‘ Thou wilt hght my 
candle: the Lord my God will enlighten my darkness ”’ 
(Ps. xviii. 28) ; while in a later Psalm we read, “ I have 
ordained a lamp for Mine anointed”’ (Ps. cxxxii. 17). 
Of the wise matron, whose portraiture is given in the 
Book of Proverbs (ch. xxxi.), it is said, ‘‘ Her candle 
goeth not out by night.” This is explained by the 
regular custom in modern Palestine. A Syrian lady 
who had spent some time in London, was asked what 
peculiarities had most impressed her. She replied, 
‘“‘ The unrestricted liberty of action accorded to women, 
and the extinction of indoor lights at night.” 

The lamp is kept burning as long as darkness con- 
tinues ; and at midnight, or soon after, the mistress of 
the household rises, and replenishes it with oil, so that 
it may last till break of day. Thus, all the maidens 
in our Lord’s familiar parable (Matt. xxv.) started up 
at the midnight call and “trimmed their lamps” ; 
but the “ foolish ”, ones had neglected to provide the 
additional supply of oil which would probably be 
needed during the continuance of the procession. 

The extinction or absence of the household lamp is 
chosen by the sacred writers as an emblem of ruin 
or of the punishment of sin, Thus, to quote again 
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from the Book of Job, we read of ‘“‘ the candle of the 
wicked” being put out. “‘ The spark of his fire shall 
not shine. The light shall be dark in his tabernacle 
(chs. xviii. 5, 6, xxi. 17). Soin Proverbs: ‘‘ Whoso 
curseth his father or his mother, his lamp shall be, put 
out im obscure darkness’? (ch. xx. 20). ¢ 

To the belated wayfarer the feeble gleam visible 
through the crevices of the doorway tells of domestic 
life within ; otherwise the “‘ outer darkness,” so often 
alluded to in our Lord’s parables, would be perilous 
as well as bewildering. The pedestrian must carry a 
light of some kind. “‘ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and [a] light unto my path”’ (Ps. cxix. 105). 

The Revised Version correctly substitutes ‘lamp ” 
for “candle”’ where the latter word occurs; the 
“ Golden Candlestick ” of the Tabernacle was obviously 
a gigantic lamp-stand with seven separate lamps, 
and snuffers with which to trim them (Ex. xxv. 31-38). 

The sizes of these ancient lamps as used for ordinary 
illumination varied considerably, as might have been 
expected ; but, excluding such as those provided for 
the worship of the Tabernacle, we may say that the 
general shape and material showed remarkable 
uniformity. The conventional lamp was of earthen- 
ware, and in pattern bore a singular resemblance to 
the earthen teapot used by villagers in our own day 
—the only difference being that the spout was shorter 
(to take the flaxen wick), and no lid was needed for 
the central opening into which the oil was poured. 
A visitor to the British Museum may trace these 
“teapot ’’ lamps from Egypt through Babylonia, 
Greece, and Rome down to early Britain. 
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We must remember, however, that torches were in 
use among the Hebrews as in other nations, but as 
the actual words used do not make sufficient distinc- 
tion, the reader is left to judge by the context in 
doubtful cases. There can be little question that 
Gideow’s famous exploit (Judg. vii.) was by means 
of torches and pitchers, since the glare of the blazing 
wood would far excel the flame of any kind of lamp. 
So also the ruffianly crew sent to apprehend the 
Saviour would probably bring “‘ torches”’ as well as 
“lanterns,” as the text gives it (John xviii. 3). 

Although, as just stated, there is a lack of positive 
evidence, one can hardly doubt that something akin 
to the modern Janteyn must have been used in former 
times by pedestrians requiring to travel after dark. 

A late esteemed friend of the author, who had 
travelled much in Eastern lands, obligingly supplied 
him with the following particulars: ‘In Egypt, 
Palestine, and Arabia, the commonest and most use- 
ful artificial light is the fanoos (cf. Greek, phanos, 
a lamp or torch). It is a folding lantern made 
of waxed calico, strained over rings of wire. 
It collapses and stretches like a concertina, and is 
conveniently portable. The top is a perforated cover 
of tinned copper, with handle and hook. The vessel 
within is a small tinned cup, and the wick is a shred 
of cotton twisted in a wisp of straw. After sunset, 
no one would think of venturing on a visit, near or 
far, without it. It is a special lamp for the feet. The 
night passenger hooks it on his finger and carries it 
close to his feet.”’ 
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Winter Field Work—Rotation of Crops—The Sabbatic Year— 
Germination of Seeds—Domestic Animals of Palestine: their _ 
Values and Uses—Sheep and Goats: Scripture Imagery— 
Sheepfolds—Value of Sheep and Goat—The Ox and the Ass— 
Importance of the Former—“ Stalled Oxen’’—The Ass in 
Eastern and Western Lands: its Use and Value for Riding— 
Examples—The Camel: why retained in Palestine by Hebrews 
—tLack of Beaten Highways—The Horse and Mule—Late 
Introduction—Prince’s Mules—Horses and Chariots kept first 
for State—Diverted to Warlike Uses—Feast of Dedication— 
Approach of Advent—A Difficulty and an Explanation— 
Bethlehem Songs—Conclusion. 


NCE more we are called to notice the Syrian 
ploughman and sower in their associated work, 
though the reader already understands that these 
operations continue jointly through the winter. And 
so, at daybreak, or even earlier, they brave the rain 
and the cold, and taking a scanty supply of food for 
the day’s demands—some bread, a few olives, or other 
simple fare—proceed to their allotted scene of labour. 
They “ go forth,”’ for the plot is often some miles from 
home, and there is no return till sunset. 
The seed is cast into the moistened soil, and in place 
of harrowing a cross furrow is made to cover it in, not 
even the weeds being removed. 
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For the most graphic picture of the sower we must 
turn to our Lord’s first parable and the interpretation 
which He Himself supplied. Its counterpart may be 
witnessed in Galilee to-day; for illustrations of its 
spiritual meaning we need.only look nearer home. 

The #lebrews would have learned from the Egyptians 
the principle underlying “‘ the rotation of crops,” as 
that ingenious people were in the habit of applying 
nitrous earth and similar material as “‘ top dressings ”’ 
to the partially exhausted soil ; but the lack of modern 
scientific knowledge, such as is associated with the 
names of Davy and Liebig, Lawes and Gilbert, was 
supplied by the institution of the Sabbatic year. The 
words of the enactment are interesting: “ When ye 
come into the land which I give you, then shall the land 
keep a sabbath unto the Lord. Six years thou shalt sow 
thy field, and six years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and 
gather in the fruits thereof ; but in the seventh year shall 
be a sabbath of solemn rest for the land, a sabbath unto 
the Lord: thou shalt netther sow thy field, nor prune 
thy vineyard. . . . And the sabbath of the land shall be 
for food for you; for thee, and for thy servant and for 
thy maid, and for thy lived servant and for thy stranger 
that sojourn with thee ; and for thy cattle, and for the 
beasts that are in thy land, shall all the increase thereof 
be for food’”’ (Lev. xxv. 2-7, R.V.). 

Here, as in so many other instances, Mosaic legisla- 
tion conferred, under the sanctions of religion, untold 
benefits on the nation, which it was left for chemical 
and hygienic science to explain and appreciate in later 
stages in the world’s history. 

Whether the phenomena of Germination were in- 
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cluded, in any elementary degree, in Solomon’s com- 
prehensive studies, or whether these were rather horti- 
cultural than physiological, we have no means of 
ascertaining; his recorded writings afford no hint 
of anything of the kind. But we find the subject 
among the teachings of “a greater than Solomon.” 

In brief but expressive language, He said: “ So 1s the 

kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed upon the 

earth ; and should sleep and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how. — 

The earth beareth fruit of herself ; first the blade, then 

the ear, then the full corn in the ear” (Mark iv. 26-28). 

And, on the eve of His passion, when sought by 

strangers come to worship at the Feast, He gave 

utterance to that memorable prophecy of His ap- 
proaching death and resurrection, and of the Gospel 
harvest to follow: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, — 

Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, 

it abideth by itself alone ; but if it die, it beareth much — 

fruit” (John xii. 24, R.V.). Nor must St. Paul’s fuller 
exposition be omitted, since it is so often overlooked : | 

““ But some one will say, How are the dead raised ? and 

with what manner of body do they come? Thou foolish 

one, that which thou thyself sowest is not quickened, 
except it die: and that which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not the body that shall be, but a bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other kind ; but God giveth tt a body 
even as tt pleased him, and to each seed a body of tts 
own” (x Cor. xv. 35-38, R.V.). 

The story of the subjugation and domestication of wild 
animals by man—could it be written—would furnish 
abundant material for wonder and admiration. But 
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the facts antedate all historic records ; and the earliest 
portions of the Old Testament introduce us to con- 
ditions practically the same as those of modern times. 

So far as Palestine and its surroundings are concerned 
the list of domesticated animals is a very limited one. 
The Ox and the Ass, Sheep and Goats, and the Camel 
stand in the first rank ; the Horse and the Mule occupy 
a secondary place. There is little else to add. Yet 
who can estimate man’s obligation to these humble 
creatures as well as to others equally familiar to us 
in more northerly regions? It is little to our credit 
that these gifts of Providence are seldom realized and 
still more rarely acknowledged. 

Of these, the Sheep is the earliest mentioned in 
Scripture, where the first brothers are described as 
representing the two chief departments of settled 
human industry. Abel was a keeper of sheep; Cain 
was a tiller of the ground. 

The sheep has been known as a domesticated animal 
from time immemorial, and took a foremost place 
among patriarchal possessions. When Abram’s trusty 
servant went forth on his responsible mission to Laban 
as told in the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis, he 
reported with simple dignity how that the Lord had 
so prospered his master that the latter owned flocks 
and herds, and silver and gold, and camels and asses 
No numbers are given here ; but Job, we are told, had 


“seven thousand sheep.”’ The churlish Nabal owned 


three thousand. But much larger flocks belonged to 
border tribes and are claimed by Bedawin to-day. 
The relations between shepherds and their sheep 
have been largely dwelt upon, by expositors, ancient 
s 
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and modern, and are presented in tenderest form in 
our Lord’s parable (John x.). The sociable, patient, 
confiding disposition of the sheep rendered it, in an 
especial sense, the friend of man. These qualities, 
together with its use for sacrifice, find their perfect 
embodiment in Him who came as the Lamb ef God, 
taking away the sin of the world, and so beheld in vision 
by the beloved Apostle as “‘a Lamb as it had been 
slain’ (John i. 29; Rev. v. 6). 





SHEPHERD AND SHEEPFOLD. 


The natural home of the sheep is among breezy 
uplands such as our own chalk downs, where its warm 
fleece enables it to bear aconsiderable range of tempera- 
ture. In the case of Jacob’s sons’ removal into Egypt 
under Joseph’s direction, they were ordered at once 
to avow their pastoral mode of life (Gen. xlvi. 33, 34). 
Apart from the national aversion to shepherds then 
existing, the warm valley of the Nile would have 
proved quite unsuited to flocks of sheep. In the 
frontier district of Goshen, which seems to have lain 
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between Egypt and Palestine, an abode eminently 
adapted for pasturage, the shepherds and their flocks 
could dwell undisturbed. 

We read of “sheepfolds”’ (or ‘‘ sheepcotes”’) in 
several passages of Scripture. It may be said, in brief, 
that Where the formation was of limestone and con- 
tained numbers of caverns, these were utilized for 
shelter ; where, as on the trans-Jordanic heights, caves 
did not exist, sheepfolds had to be constructed. In the 
maritime plain large enclosures are built, with a room 
for the shepherd (cp. r Sam. xxiv. 3; Num. xxxii. 16). 

Sheep in Palestine were not perpetually kept for 
slaughter, as in more northern latitudes like our own. 
Apart from those statedly reserved to be 


‘On Jewish altars slain,” 


they were reared for the sake of their milk and their 
wool, and not usually killed except on festive occasions, 
or at the call, never disregarded, of hospitality. 
Sheep’s milk—an unfamiliar phrase to us—is men- 
tioned among the gifts bestowed on Israel, in Deut. 
Xxxii. 14, and the reference seems to be similar in 
Isa. vii. 22. The wool yielded annually an important 
source of wealth, so that the time of sheep-shearing 
was one of social rejoicing, as in the treacherous scheme 
devised by Absalom to get his brother Amnon into 
his power. Even the rough-tongued Nabal had been 
feasting like a king, and his heart was “‘ merry within 
him ’’ over the produce of his three thousand sheep 
(I Sam. xxv.). 

Second only to the sheep in utility and importance 
we must place the Goat, both, in ancient and modern 
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times. Scripture allusions are numerous and inter- 
esting. On the tablelands beyond Jordan it roams in 
wild freedom as of old, where “ the high hills ” furnished 
‘a refuge’ (Ps. civ. 18), and where Saul and his men 
went to search for David “on the rocks of the wild 
goats” (I Sam. xxiv. 2). Perhaps it was one of these 
that the wise son of Jakeh included among things 
that were ‘“‘comely in going,” the singular agility of 
the animal being specially in view (Prov. xxx. 31). 
In Daniel’s vision of the successive empires ‘“‘ the king - 
of Grecia ’”’ is symbolized as a he-goat (ch. viii. 5). 

The goat is easily domesticated and becomes — 
strongly attached to its human owners. It must have 
been known in Palestine in early patriarchal times, 
though not specially mentioned as among either 
Abraham’s or Job’s sources of wealth. But judging 
from the subsequent history, we can have little doubt 
that the Israelites took with them extensive flocks and 
herds on leaving Egypt. Dr. Edersheim long since 
pointed out that those tribes or sections who had 
lived on the borders of Goshen farthest away from ~ 
“ the house of bondage ”’ would retain the old pastorat 
habits, and it may have been their descendants who 
afterwards settled in trans-Jordania ; while those who 
had lived nearer to Egypt would cultivate the soil. The 
words in Deut. xi. 10: ‘‘ For the land, whither thou goest 
tn to possess tt, 1s not as the land of Egypt . . . where 
thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst 1t with thy foot, as a 
garden of herbs.’ They must also have learned, as is 
clear from the story of the Wanderings, most of the 
arts and crafts practised by the busy denizens of that 
wonderful Nile valley. . There is no need to regard the 
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skill with which Bezaleel and Aholiab were endowed 
as independent of knowledge previously acquired in 
Egypt; but rather as an additional gift, which ‘‘ every 
wise hearted man ” is said to have shared (Ex. xxxvi. 
1-4). Part of the offerings for the Tabernacle consisted 
of goats’ hair, and the eleven outside curtains were 
of that material: ‘‘ All the women whose heart stirred 
them up in wisdom spun goats’ hair” (Ex. xxxv. 26). 

Goats were bred, then as now, for the sake of their 
milk, as well as the thick warm covering afforded by 
their skins. The former seems to have been regarded 
as a delicacy. The diligent man, we are told by the 
compilers of Proverbs (ch. xxvii.), will have “ goats’ 
milk enough” for his food, and for the maidens and 
others of his household (ver. 27). 

Jacob’s present, sent forward to propitiate his 
brother Esau, included two hundred and twenty goats, 
male and female—a gift of considerable value 
(Gen. xxxii. 14). Nabal of Carmel owned a thousand. 
And at a later date ‘‘the Arabians” brought to 
Jehoshaphat a tribute of seven thousand and seven 
hundred (2 Chron. xvii. II). 

One other reference may be permitted. Although 
flocks of goats and sheep graze on the same tract of 
land when under the same owner, they feed separately. 
On this familiar fact our Lord seems to have based 
His Parable of the Judgment, desiring to mark a 
distinction where there was so much outwardly in 
common. We may be sure His intention was not to 
cast a slur on an animal so harmless and useful, and 
so constantly included in the Temple sacrifices. 

The Ox and the Ass, so often mentioned together 
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by Scripture writers, are still, as of old, associated in 
field work: ‘‘ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters ; 
that send forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass” 
(Isa. xxxii. 20). Describing the larger and nobler 
animal, a distinguished naturalist has observed that 
of all creatures ‘‘ which have been reduced inéo the 
immediate service of man, the ox is that one to which 
he is most indebted for the variety and extent of its 
means of usefulness. The ox,” he continues, “ sur- 
passes all others in the devotion of its powers while 
living, and the appropriation of every part of its body 
when dead, to the wants, the comforts, and the luxuries 
of its owner.”’ 

The earliest chapters of Old Testament history 
supply full and striking illustrations of these words. 
Abraham and his contemporaries were rich in the 
possession of cattle, their flocks and herds increasing 
so as to need wider and wider room for pasture 
(Gen. xiii. 1-8, xxvi. 12-14). Yet then, and for cen- 
turies after, ‘‘ bulls of Bashan,” fierce and seemingly 
untamable, roamed at large in both Eastern and 
Western Palestine. King James’s translators, who 
lived in “the pre-scientific age’’ of English his- 
tory, unfortunately selected the mythical ‘unicorn ” 
as representing the Hebrew reem, tightly altered into 
“ wild ox’ by the Revisers. A reference to the margin 
of Deut. xxxiii. 17—‘ His (Joseph’s) horns ave like 
the horns of unicorns ”’—will show that the original 
gives no support to an animal long since relegated 
to the Heralds’ College. The wild ox of Palestine is 
identified by naturalists with the Urus or Aurochs met 
with by Cesar in the Hercynian (German) forests, and 
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to which he gives full credit for strength and ferocity. 
So did Job (xxxix. 9-12) and the Psalmist (xxii. 21). 

Except the large numbers reserved for sacrifice, 
oxen, it should be noted, were not usually reared, 
as with us, for regular consumption as food 
unless, on some public or specially festive occasion. 
They were essentially beasts of burden. They drew 
the plough, trod out the corn of the open threshing- 
floor—‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn”’ (Deut. xxv. 4) ; they drew wagons (Num. 
vii. 3) and carried loads (1 Chron. xii. 40). Butter of 
kine is among the good things promised to Israel ; 
and when David fled from his rebellious son his loyal 
friends of trans-Jordania brought butter and cheese 
as well as other needed kinds of food for the weary and 
dispirited fugitives (2 Sam. xvii. 29). 

As prosperity advanced and many Hebrew citizens 
acquired wealth, oxen were “ stalled’ for consumption 
(Prov. xv. 17). 

The “fatted calf’? was always deemed a special 
delicacy (Gen. xviii. 7; Luke xv. 23). 

In speaking of the domestic Ass of Eastern countries 
we must picture an animal very different from its 
degraded and hardly-used contemporaries in our own 
and other northern lands. Allusion to the ass, whether 
in its wild or domesticated state, will occur to every 
Bible reader. Thus in Job xxxix. 5 the question is 
asked: “Who hath sent out the wild ass free?” . 
And in Ps. civ. 11 the wild asses are described as 
quenching their thirst at the mountain streams. 

Well tended, carefully provided for, and in the 
winter ‘‘stalled’’—not (like the ox) for slaughter, 
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but by way of protection from the cold, to which it is 
somewhat susceptible—the ass of Palestine was, and 
generally is now, an animal of dignity and importance. 
Occasionally drawing the plough (as we have already 
noted) for the poorer peasantry, and carrying loads of 
food and other commodities, its burdens are ghiefly 
human. It is, and was in old time, the chosen beast 
on which both sexes are wont to ride. Thus Achsah 
when “‘ she lighted from off her ass’ to ask her father 
for a gift of springs of water (Judg. i. 14), and Abigail 
when she consented to link her fortunes with those of 
David the outlaw (1 Sam. xxv. 42). ‘‘ White asses” 
were highly prized, and “judges’’ rode thereon, as 
may be inferred from Deborah’s song of triumph 
(Judg. v. 10). Two of the leaders who governed 
Israel in that “iron age’’—Jair and Abdon—are . 
mentioned as having sons who rode on ass colts—an 
evident mark of distinction (Judg. x. 4, xii. 13, 14). 

It was doubtless with the aid of this eminently 
useful servant of man that the Holy Child and His 
Mother were enabled to undertake the long journey 
into Egypt in their hasty flight from the Idumean 
tyrant.. And we meet with it once more on that 
memorable Palm Sunday when the Saviour entered 
Jerusalem riding on “a colt, the foal of an ass’’—a 
characteristic mark of meekness and humility on His 
part as Lord of all, but yet rather as an emblem of 
His peaceful reign, the ass representing peace as the 
horse was the symbol of war. 

The Camel is another transport animal of incalcul- 
able value. To the wild nomads who inhabit the 
great arid wastes where there is no vegetation except 
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a few thorny and sapless shrubs, it is not only the sole 

__ means of transport from place to place, but practically 

_ their all in all, yielding them food, clothing, and what- 

_ ever else they need for their wandering and aimless 

life. Dr. Robinson, while admitting what every other 

Oriental traveller confirms—that the camel is a v&ious, 

ill-tempered beast, devoid of affection even for its 

owner—pays an eloquent tribute to its marvellous 
utility to the nomads of the East. 

It does not seem surprising, then, to read of camels 
forming part of Job’s possessions in the land of Uz, 
nor that the “dromedaries of Midian and Ephah ” 
(Isa. Ix. 6) should be held in high repute; nor even 
that the Midianite chiefs, captured by Gideon, should 
have adorned their camels with chains (Judg. viii. 21). 
But what, it might be asked, had the Hebrews, when 
settled as an agricultural people in Western Palestine, 
to do with the keeping and rearing of these alien 
beasts ? Abraham, we find, brought camels with him 
on his return from Egypt, and Jacob’s store of cattle 
included camels as well as other domestic animals 
(Gen. xii. 16, xxx. 43). The elder patriarch’s faithful 
servant, when starting on his mission to “the city of 
Nahor” to seek a wife for Isaac, took with him ten 
camels; and on one of these Rebekah made her 
journey to her future home. Jacob could give thirty 
“milch camels” to his brother Esau (Gen. xxxii. 15). 
Even long after these primitive times David appointed 
a special officer to have charge of these animals (i Chron. 
XXVii. 30), and it is evident that they continued to be 
valued among the spoils of war (2 Chron. xiv. 15 and 
1 Chron. v.21), where the nymbersare astonishingly large. 
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The answer to the above inquiry may best be given 
in the words of the Rev. C. T. Wilson in a work 
already quoted. Writing in 1906 he said: “It is 
only within the last twenty-five years that there have — 
been any roads in Palestine suitable for carts or 
carriages, and what roads there are now are very few, 
and chiefly in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem.1 
Hence practically all the transport is carried on by 
means of camels. Some of the peasants get their 





CAMEL BEING WATERED AT A WELL. 


living by camel-driving. They own one or more of 
these animals, and hire them out to carry goods from 
the seaports to the interior, from town to town, or 
from the village to the cities and towns.” 

And this, it seems probable, was the practice in 
Biblical times. 

The Horse and the Mule, closely related in other 

1 Much, of course, has been accomplished since the above was 
written, thanks chiefly to the British occupation. 
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respects, are alike without a place ‘in Israel’s earlier 
and simpler history, though occupying so marked a 
position in after centuries. It has been justly observed 

_that “among the many servants given to man by a 
provident Creator there is none more useful, few more 
noble, than the horse. The Arab and the Cossa¢k find 
in this their chief treasure. Although with us it is much 


A 


used in the cultivation of the ground and as a beast 


of burden, it was not so employed in [early] scriptural 

times, nor is it in the East at the present day.” — 
The horse and the mule appear in Old Testament 

history almost simultaneously, in the reigns of David 


and Solomon. David’s sons owned each his mule 


as a mark of royal connexion (2 Sam. xiii. 29). 


Absalom’s death occurred when riding on his mule, 


_ closing his brief and dishonoured career, in which we 
vainly seek any trace of moral excellence. Solomon, 
at his accession, was placed on his father’s mule 
(r Kings i. 38); and towards the end of the three 
years’ famine in the days of Elijah, Ahab and his trusted 
chamberlain, Obadiah, went out in search of some 
patch of grass by which they might “save the horses 
and mules alive’’ (1 Kings xviii. 5). ’ 

The value set on these animals, which were probably 
imported from Egypt or Togarmah (Armenia), arose 
from their power of endurance, their capacity to bear 
considerable burdens (see 2 Kings v. 17), and their 
wonderful surefootedness—no unimportant quality in 
a land without beaten highways. Pr 

Returning to the subject of the horse, we read that 
Solomon, when established on the throne, proceeded 
to multiply horses irr hedben. them from Egypt. 
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This was in direct violation of the law, as laid down in 
Deut. xvii. 16; but this was only a first step in the 
carrying out of broad and ambitious designs such as 
could not fail to bring the people of Israel under the 
influence of the heathen nations by whom they were 
surronded. Accordingly we are told that the king 
had “forty” (probably we should read “ four”) 
thousand stalls for his chariots, and twelve thousand 
horsemen, while the daily consumption of food in the 
royal household was on a like scale of magnificent 
expenditure. A passing allusion to these times of 
outward and seemingly unalterable prosperity informs 
us that [as yet] the king enforced no compulsory 
labour upon the native Hebrews ; but “ they were men 
of war .. . and his captains, and rulers of his chariots, 
and his horsemen” (1 Kings ix. 22). 

Thenceforward the horse meets us as the symbol of 
strife and bloodshed. Yet even Solomon’s wisdom, 
great and marvellous though it undoubtedly was, 
could hardly have foreseen how soon these noble 
animals which he had “‘ multiplied ” to swell his royal 
state would become instruments of civil warfare 
among his own subjects. 

During this month, Chislev, was held the Jewish 
Feast of Dedication or of Lights. It was instituted 
by Judas Maccabeus to commemorate the purifica- 
tion of the Temple after its profanation by the Syrian 
monarch Antiochus. It was continued for eight days, 
and was made an occasion of general rejoicing in Jerusa- 
lem. To us it is interesting chiefly because it was 
attended by our Lord, though, of course, it was not of 
Mosaic appointment. In John x. 22, 23, we read that 
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“ Jesus walked in the Temple in Shlowmponis porch, ” and 
that “2 was winter.”’ ee A 

But the thoughts of all Christian will now be 


ernine towards the holy Advent season, babe . 


_ “ peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light @ 


His reign of peace upon the earth begae,” teh 
while— “% * 
. ; “The shepherds on the lawn, 2 * 
y ‘iy Or ere the point of dawn, 
‘2 Sate, simply chatting in | Tustic row.’ ww 


Some dwellers in less genial climates have sometimes 
asked if flocks would have been pastured in the open — 
a " meadows. below Bethlehem at night at such a time 
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of year? In answer to such an inquiry,’ ‘the’ present © 


writer has been*favoured with the « following reply by ) 


the: Rev: “Robinson Lees, to whose » Village Life in 


the. Piageding ‘chapters. »Mr. Lees wrote as follows: 
“In reply to’ your question I should say—Shepherds 
~ take their flocks to the hills in the south country, 
_ that is, round Bethlehem, and keep them»there very 
ay all. the year round. Towards the end of — 
January, and during the month of February, w en it is 
_ likely to be. very wet and ci the sheep are not kept 
on the hills. There may be | ertain d ays at any time 
in the winter when it i is not well “to pasture them 
in the open.” 

With memories of Bethlehem we Rang our Calendar 
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